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THE PEOPLE IN CHURCH. 

J T is a diftinguifliing peculiarity of the 
Englifli Church that its Offices of 
worftiip are comprifed in one volume, 
and that not a large one. Nor is it lefs 
remarkable that amongft the many books of its kind 
that wereoriginatedat the periodoftheReformation, 
the Englifli book is the only one that has maintained 
a permanent hold on the national mind. There 
are thofe of the prefent day who advance charges 
and objedbions ; but the indulgence of this feeling, a 
periodicalepidemic,hasneverexercifed any abiding 
influence. That fuch charges and objet^ions ihould 
ever have arifen is not a little iingular; and the 
caufe of them is well worthy of confideration. 

In the firft place, the Book is commonly called 
'* the Prayer Book," — a term rather ftrangely ap- 
plied to a work of which the afSual prayers therein 
may be gathered together in a few of its pages; for 
the great body of its contents are Odes and Songs, 
Canticles and Hymns, Creeds and Doxologies, the 
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Memoirsof our Saviour, as portrayed In the writings 
of the Evangelifts and Apoftles, and certain hiftor- 
ical records of the Hebrew and Apoftolic Churches. 
In the fecond place, its contents, as in all other 
works of the kind, prove it to be a Book for muiic, 
whilft, in fadt, there is not a note of mufic in it. 
Hence this difcrepancy gives rife to very oppofite 
opinions amongft thofe who only look at the fur- 
face of things. Some fee in it the Alleluias, the 
Gloria Patris, Kyrie eleifons, the Agnus Dei, Mife- 
rere nobis, and all thofe ancient outburfts of fong 
which have for thefe 1 500 years paft fbothed and 
gladdened the hearts of thofe who now reft in peace, 
awaiting the confummation of the great myftery in 
which we here live and breathe ; whilft others fee 
in the AUelulia nothing more than the Celebrant 
reading the words, ]ptatfe ge tfie ILOCD^ and a Clerk 
and fome unknown number of perfons making the 

reply, cfte HorU'g name lie praifeu, and that in 

a manner which demonftrates little if any precon- 
certed arrangement between them. With the latter 
clafs the Doxologies, if fung, are left to the Quire, 
infant or otherwife, as the cafe may be ; and with 
refpeft to many other of the refponfes, this clafs is 
of the peculiar opinion that fuch portions of the 
Service are of far too ferious and folemn a cha- 
radter to be aflbciated with mufic at all. 

The Prayer Book has, then, its two diftind: claflfes 
of adherents or admirers. Thofe who will fing the 
contents of the Book, and thofe who will read 
them. There is alfo a third clafs, and that a large 
one, who may be faid to hold no opinion whatever 
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on thefe two queftions. For, when attending the 
Cathedral, the Service there falls (hort in convey- 
ing to the mind a true portraiture of a common 
worftiip in fong ; and when in the Parifti Church, 
the reading there of directions to praifc, — com- 
mands to fing, — to fing in new fongs, in joyful 
fongs, in loud fongs, — and hearing no fongs what- 
ever, — thofe of this clafs naturally withhold their 
aflent to fuch a ftate of things by reafon of its 
unreality and its oppofition to fadts. 

But no juft opinion of what is the right order of 
celebrating the poetical fervices of our Office Book 
{poetical fervices, for at least two-thirds of the 
Morning and Evening Offices confift of poetry) can 
be, or ought to be, drawn from any particular mode 
of celebration in ufe here or there. And before 
deciding upon what is the proper and natural expo- 
fition of our public offices, it is firft neceffary to 
afoertain if there be in worfhip any order and form 
of Divine appointment ; and if fo, whether the con- 
tents of our Book of public worftiip coincide with 
that order and form. Now, amid the various differ- 
ences exifting in our prefent modes of celebration, 
there is yet difcernible a genuine and hearty en- 
dcavoTC to hold the truth, and realize as far as pof- 
fible certain broad points, which may be confidered 
as the firft and original appointments and attributes 
of Divine worftiip. 

The earlieft: records difclofe four remarkable fafts 
in connexion with the worftiip of the true God, and 
thefe fadts ought never to be allowed to efcape ob- 
fcrvation. They are thefe : firft, with refpedl to the 
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language of worfhip, the fubjeft-matter, its higheft 
form, is that of poetry . Secondly, with refpeft to the 
vehicle of that poetry, the manner of its utterance, 
its higheft form, is that of mufic. Thirdly, with 
refped: to the perfons engaged as celebrants of that 
worfliip, none are exempt. It is a divifion of labour 
in which all are to unite — men, women,and children. 
And fourthly, with refped: to the manner of their 
co-operation, they are to answer each other. Now, 
if we look into the pages of our Book of Offices we 
(hall find thefe four elements of national worfhip 
running throughout the length and breadth of the 
volume. There is the poetry-:r-and no poetry in the 
world can approach it in fublimity, pathos, beauty, 
and grace. There is the conftant and unceafing 
reference to mufic, although the adtual fong be not 
in fb many apparent notes comprifed in the Book. 
There is a clear recognition of the principle that 
all parties prefent are to join in the Service ; and to 
realize this refult, there are the fadls of the appoint- 
ment of fome one to lead, as the Celebrant, and a 
Chorus or Quire to govern the anfwer or refponfe. 
In places wherein are no fuch Chorus orQuire, there 
is found a Precentor or Clerk to fuftain the Vox pre- 
r«rr^«j, thereby efl^edting, as nearly as poffible,fome- 
thing which fhall ftand as a living fubftitute for the 
higher faft. 

The mufic of the Church is chiefly vocal mufic, 
and vocal mufic prefuppofes the exiftence and con- 
ftant ufe of poetry. The harmony of numbers in 
found owes its progrcfs, in no fmall degree, to the 
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harmony of numbers in language. Song and verfe 
have been married together from time immemorial, 
and it would be ftrange to find them divorced in 
the temple of their Creator. To bring man into 
the immediate prefence of the Infinite Father of 
the Univerfe, God was pleafed to make revelation 
of His will, and appoint certain definite adts which 
He required of man to do; and the earlieft of thefc 
adls was that of facrifice, the taking away of life ; 
the holocauft, the deftrudlion of the whole body. 
This order and form is fuppofed to be coeval with 
the time of our firft parents, and of all worfhip it 
is the earlieft. It muft be prefumed that man could 
not difcover this rite, and that God did reveal it. 
There was an order of facrificing which was pleaf- 
ing to the Almighty, for fuch was that of Abel ; 
and fome other way which was not, and fuch was 
that of Cain. It is reafonable, then, to conclude there 
was a diftindt revelation on the fubjed:. It is ad- 
mitted that in the Bible,with refpedl to this inftitu- 
tion of facrifice, no mention is made of its aflbciation 
with hymns and fongs of praife; but we loon find 
poetry and mufic linked with thefe obfervances; and 
not only did the Hebrews bring together facrifice and 
fong, but in the moft ancient fyftems of Paganifm 
they appear together; and we know fuch Pagan ob- 
fervances are but corruptions of a purer and higher 
ceremonial exiftingin all probability even before the 
Hebrews were a nation. Sacrifice and fongare found 
all over the known world; and it may be reafonably 
concluded there has been from the earlieft times 
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an original order which has prefented thefe exter- 
nals in a right manner, in a right fpirit, and in a 
right dired:ion. For it is difficult to conceive a 
revelation with refpeft to facrifice which may be 
looked upon as a kind of fuper-rational ad:, and no 
diredion whatever with refpedl to thofe fuper- 
moral ads which fpring diredly from man's com- 
munion with God. 

Worfhip muft be coniidered the confequence of 
the will of God, and it would be a mere ad of obe- 
dience to adopt a courfe of adion correfponding 
with that will. Sacrifice was the fruit of obedience, 
and we muft conclude that praife and thankfgiving, 
homage and reverence, were no lefe fo» Poetry and 
fong were in exiilence and in familiar ufe, and to 
imagine that they were not aflbciated with the 
praife and glory of the Creator is to imagine that 
two of the brighteft and loftieft gifts peculiar to 
humanity had either been never thus aflbciated, or 
that they had been immediately diverted from their 
true intent and application. It is manifcfl from 
the Book of Genefis that there were in the earliefl 
times places fet apart for worfhip. Cain and Abel 
came to the fame fpot — mention is made of the 
door to which the offering was brought; and of 
Cain it is faid he went out from the prefence of the 
Lord. Abraham went to the place where he flood 
before the Lord. Rebekah went to inquire of the 
Lord. Ifaac blefled his fon before the Lord. 
There was the holy ground, before entering which 
the ihoes were put off. And one of the firfl ads 
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of Mofes was to fet up a tent for thofe who fought 
the Lord. 

But we can point to the record of a celebration 
which is an accurate and diftin£t memorial of an 
order of worfhip exifting from that time to this. 
Yet, from the very nature of things, it is impoffible 
to fuppofe that this order was for the firft time 
brought into ad:ion. At the early period alluded to 
true worfhip exifted as a fad: in the world, it had 
a well-known form, and the manner of that form 
was fo familiar to a whole nation, as to be imme- 
diately realized upon a foale of unprecedented gran- 
deur and magnificence. It will be in recolleftion 
that, after the children of Ifrael had been for 215 
years bondfmen in the land of Egypt, the Lord 
appeared unto Mofes, and made known His inten- 
tion to releafe them. The refult of the conteft be- 
tween the Governor of the world, God the Creator, 
and that mighty potentate in the world, Pharaoh His 
creature, is well known. After the deftrudtion of 
the king and his hoft, there followed a national 
proclamation of the true God, in a form of wor- 
fhip, an order of praife and thankfgiving, which 
may be faid to have continued in one conftant 
ftream from that time to this, with fcarcely any 
variation of importance. It is the firft authentic* 
record of a nation's worfhip of the true God, and 
the form of that worfhip was the union of poetry 
and mufic, joined in by all prefent, and divided into 
verfc and refponfe. Nothing fhort of infpiration 
could have given birth to fuch a hymn, — nothing 
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(hort of Divine direftion could have crowned with 
triumph fuch a celebration. This is the record of 
the opening chapter in the hiftory of God's chofen 
people, and the record is found in an early page of 
the Book of Holy Writ. The concluding pages of 
this wondrous Book reveal a form of worfhip re- 
markably fimilar to the celebration alluded to — the 
fubjefl: of the firft fong is the great Deliverer, God, 
the Monarch of the world ; the fubjedt of the 
fecond is Christ, the Redeemer of the world. 
The antiphonic fong of the Red Sea being only 
exceeded in grandeur and beauty by the antiphonic 
fong of the great Chryftal Sea. 

The order of this thankfgiving feftival was that 
of poetry and fong — poetry cut into (hort frag- 
mentary portions, fuch as the verfes of the Pfalms, 
which were fung in refponfe by a double chorus. 
As may be imagined, fuch a hymn and fuch a fong 
were not likely to be forgotten ; and it is certain 
that the finging of this Paflbver ode was continued 
as the Sabbath even-fong until the deftrudtion of 
Jerufalem and the difperfion of the Hebrews as a 
nation. On the eftablifhment of the Tabernacle 
in the wildernefs, we find the order for a daily 
morning and evening facrifice, at which, after the 
drink-offering there was the finging of pfalms 
and hymns. How many fuch pfalms and hymns 
were in exiftence in the days of Mofes it is not 
pofllble now to afcertain. The authorfliip of each 
individual Pfalm is a queftion by no means fettled ; 
but it is generally fuppofed that the 92nd Pfalm 
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is one of the wildernefs hymns, and, with the 
90th Pfalm, derives its origin from the hand of 
Mofes. There is the ftrongeft evidence of the 
conflant employ, in the Hebrew worfhip, of that 
magnificent ode, the Song of the Rock, which is 
found in Deuteronomy (ch. xxxii.), and which we 
are told was written by Mofes under the diredt and 
immediate infpiration of the Almighty. And 
with the exception of the infpired benedidtion, 
which appears in the Book of Numbers, there is 
no mention of any profe compofition whatever, as 
appertaining to the moft ancient order of Service 
belonging to the Hebrews. It fhould be noticed 
alfo that, on fuch fpecial occafions as gave rife 
to compofitions commemorative of the power and 
goodnefs of God, thefe compofitions, with two ex- 
ceptions, always appear in the form of antiphonic 
fong, and were fung in the fame manner as was 
the Paflfover ode. 

It would far exceed the limits of this efiiay to 
recal even a iketch of the progrefs of poetry and 
fong through the pages of Holy Writ. The de- 
crees and regulations given to Mofes in the Law, 
for the facrifice and the facraments, were preferved 
by Jofliua, and continued by the Judges and leaders 
of the people until the time of Saul. The Taber- 
nacle was fet up in Shiloh, and there remained for 
upwards of 300 years. Here was the Ark of God 
in the Temple of the Lord, wherein the lamp was 
never fufFered to go out. To this religious capital 
annually came all Ifrael to worfhip and to facrifice. 
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There was the appointed manner of facrifice and 
wor(hip9 and therefore any manner but that was a 
wrong manner. The higher revelations vouch- 
iafed to David, the pattern that he had from the 
Spirit for the courfes of the Priefts and the Levites, 
and for all the work of the fcrvice of the Lord's 
houfe, David afliires us the Lord made him to under- 
Jiand in writing by His Hand upon him. But the 
one revelation did not contradict the other. The 
fame fbngs were continued, with the addition of 
many new. The poetry was there, the melodies 
were there, and thofe alfo who " found out mufical 
tunes." There were the Prieft, the Quire, and the 
anfwer of the people. With the exception of 
periods of idolatrous worfhip and interruptions, 
fuch as the Captivity, it is certain that up to the 
final deftruftion of the Temple and city of Jeru- 
falem, the worfhip of God was maintained by the 
Jews after the pattern thus miraculouily portrayed 
unto David. As was the order in the time of 
David, fo was it in the time of the Son of David, 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The 
Levites took their courfes according to the writing 
of David the king, and according to the writing of 
Solomon his fon, and thus they flood in the holy 
place to do ** according to the word of the Lord by 
the hand of Mofes." There was a changeleflhefs 
as to the ordinance of David ; when the burnt- 
offering began, the fong of the Lord began ; and 
the miniftry before the Ark was to record, to thank, 
and praife the Lord God of Ifrael. They fang 
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by courfc, and were as one to make one found to be 
heard in praifing and thanking the Lord. And as 
at the dedication of both Temples there was the 
anfwer of the people, fo did that anfwer continue 
till the deftrudtion of thofe Temples. After the 
extinction of the facrifice and worfliip of the fanc- 
tuary in Jerufalem, the early Chriftians endea- 
voured to realize the ancient temple-worfhip ; but, 
from the circumflances of their portion, they were 
themfelves fan£hiary, priefls, and facrifice; and 
the communion of worfhipping believers was, as 
far as could be, a continuation of the praifes and 
thankfgivings ufcd in the Temple, blended with 
the new facrifice of the breaking of bread and the 
partaking of the agape or love-feafts. 

The pfalm of the Old Teftament was continued 
and fung in the antiphonic character of the Hebrew 
poetry, according to hemiftichs. There was alfo 
the doxology, the canticle of the Old Teftament, 
and the facred fong of the New. The earlieft 
records of the Chriftian Liturgy diiclofe the re- 
fponfive forms, antiphonic verfes, the Cherubic 
hymn, the hymn of thankfgiving, the morning 
and evening hymns, morning and evening pfalms, 
and an evident attention to the obfervance of the 
ordinance of David, and the prefcribed manner of 
finging the praifes of Goo. 

It is the opinion of fome writers that there was 
no completely formularized ritual before the middle 
of the fifth century ; but as we are in our Church 
now ufing liturgical forms of prayer written by 
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Greeks of the third and fourth centuries^ and ufing 
pfalms^ confefHons^ thankfgivings> and adorations^ 
adopted by the Church from its very earlieft rife, 
it is prefumed that there was at leaft an unwritten 
order of worfliip, one committed to the memory 
and familiar to the ancient Chriflian Church long 
before the period in which we find it thrown into 
a written form. The evidence of Clemens in the 
fecond generation of the Apoftolic age, of Ignatius 
in the third, of Juftin Martyr in the fourth, of 
Irenaeus and TertuUian in the fifth, of Hippolitus 
in the fixth, of Origen in the feventh, who died 
A. D. 260, goes to demonftrate that their worfliip 
was one of holy joy and thanksgiving, that there 
was much finging of pfalms and hymns, and fet 
forms of refponforial fervice ; and this evidence is 
confirmed in the fourth century, from the tefti- 
mony of the Councils and of Bafil, Ephrem Syrus, 
Hilary, Jerome, Ambrofe, Auflin, and others. 

The Service ufually commenced with pfalmody, 
the pfalms being intermixed with lefTons and 
prayers, and fuch pfalms were called Pfalmi re- 
fponforti; fome pfalms were appropriated to par- 
ticular fervices, others fung in the ordinary courfe, 
and fome at the fpecial appointment of the Bifhop 
or Precentor. Their manner of finging varied. 
Sometimes the Precentor fang the firft hemiftich, 
and the people joined with him in the fecond. 
Sometimes the people divided into two parts, each 
divifion being led by a Choragus ; they fang in the 
antiphonic manner, one fide taking the firft hemi- 
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ftich, the other the fecond. At other times the 
pfalm was fung by the whole congregation, and 
occafionally by the Precentor only. The ancient 
Church had befides the Pfalms, the " Nunc di- 
mittis," the " Benedicite," the " Magnificat," the 
great and lefler ** Doxologies," the " Trifagion " or 
Cherubic Hymn, the ** Alleluia," the " Ofanna," 
the " Creed," (of which it is thought Pliny writes,) 
the " Te Deum," and laftly, the Metrical Hymns 
of Hilary, Damafus, Ambrofe, and others. The 
early Chriftians compofed and fang imitations of 
the Hebrew Pfalms; thefe were either fimple 
Centos^ firings of Pfalm-verfes, or entirely new 
compofitions, conceived in the antiphonic fpirit of 
Hebrew poetry, which were intoned or fung alter- 
nately. The new fongs were modelled on the 
Angelic Hymn and the three Canticles of the New 
Teftament. It is clear from TertuUian that the 
Church had a daily celebration, from which after- 
wards arofe the Hora NoBurnay and in years after 
that, a feries of fervices called the Canonical Hours, 
At firft men, women, and children were all allowed 
to bear a part in the mafs of pfalmody contained in 
thefe fervices, and they who were beft ikilled were 
feledled as precentors to prefide over, direct, and 
condudl the finging of the congregation. It was 
confidered one of the moft ancient of the privileges 
of the people, and the greateft luminaries of the 
Church are found to be conftantly impreffing on 
them the exercife of this privilege, and of record- 
ing their delight in witneffing fuch adls of devotion 
on their part. 
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It is unneceflary in an eflay of this kind to do 
more than allude to the growth of the great Office 
Book of the Oriental Church ; the feparation of 
the Weftem Church, and the creation of a feries 
of liturgical books, fuch as the Gallican, the Ro- 
man, and the Engli(h, all of which, although 
modelled on the older book, are yet fbmewhat 
differing from each other. But in one refped 
there is the utmoft harmony. Their contents 
confift, for the chief part, of the poetry of the Old 
Teftament, mingled with the ancient Chriftian 
hymns and the metrical fongs of the Fathers of 
the Eaftern and Weftern Churches. All thefe 
iervices are a mafs of poetry, and are all laid out 
to fixed and certain mufic. 

The general chara6ler of the Offices now in ufe 
in the Greek Church may be thus briefly de- 
fcribed : — the largeft portion of the fervice con- 
fifts of pfalms and hymns, which fliould all, 
according to the Rubrics, be regularly fung ; but 
from the length of the fervice, and the joining 
of many forms together, it has become the prac- 
tice to recite the greateft part of them, more 
efpecially in parifh churches. Now this recita- 
tion is not reading, nor is it finging, but is a 
delivery in a fort of recitative ; and thus the direc- 
tions in the Rubric, " the liturgy of St. Chryfof- 
tom is fung," or other offices are " fung,'* may 
be fuppofed to be complied with. 

Hence, alfo, we may fee the reafon why fo 
great a part of the Service is celebrated by one 
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pcrfbni — ^ circumftance which greatly diminiflies 
the folemnity of the worftiip of this Church, not- 
withftanding all the magnificence of its decora- 
tions, and the fplendour of the ecclefiaftical veft- 
ments. The celebrants for the moft part deliver 
the hymns, with incredible celerity, in a clear fuf- 
tained tone, but without paufe or emphafis. Their 
original duty was, no doubt, to precent or re- 
peat the hymns before the quire^ who then fung 
each hemiilich or verfe as it was given out, a prac- 
tice not unfamiliar to this country ; for not long 
fince it was the cuftom of our parifh clerks to give 
out fome line of the metrical pfalm, and thus pre- 
cent the vcrfes to the quire and congregation. 

The fervices of the Greek Church are a mafs of 
poetical fong, and are comprehended in the fol- 
lowing divifions : — I. Introductory Doxologies, or 
fhort exclamations. II. The Trifagion. III. The 
Gloria Patri. IV. The Troparion or Contakion, 
certain hymns of no great length, and in frequent 
ufe. V. The Litany. VI. The Stikeron, a 
hymn in verfes or ilanzas. VII. The Stikos, a 
hymn of like charadter, but differing (lightly in 
form. VIII. The Prokeimcnon, verficles or Pfalmi 
refponforii. IX. The Introits. X. The Canon, 

a feries of nine hymns marked by the hermos and 
precentio. XL The Antiphons or Anthems. XIL 

The Doxological Hymn previous to difmiflion. 

In the Weftern celebrations there was the prieft 

or hebdomadarius on the one part, and the quire 

or people to anfwer on the other, the latter being 
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fuppofed to be led by the quire, or, where there 

was no quire, by a precentor, who maintained the 
Vox precurrens^ and thus led the refponfe of the 
congregation. The Latin book of the Englifh 
Church became, in the eleventh century, a fettled 
order, through the exertions of Bifliop Ofmond, 
and fb continued until the time of the Reforma- 
tion. Without reference to what took place in 
thefe Latin times, it muft be taken for granted 
that, in theory, all prefent in an a£t of worfhip 
were to take their fhare in fuch a£t ; and that fuch 
adt was one ofdivifiofiy or fragmentary, a chief part 
of it being in the chara£ter of refponfe or anfwer ; 
and it will follow, as a necefTary con/equence, that 
if the ideas in language be prefented in pieces or 
in a fragmentary manner, poetry, which is only 
** profe in right places,'* is the beft form for the 
language ; and if the parallels of poetry are to be 
delivered in the way of refponfe or anfwer, then 
mufic is the only form of replying to thofe parallels 
where more than one per f on is engaged in the aSt. In 
all things there mud be a unity, and order is the 
neceffary expreflion of that unity. Unity is the 
charafteriflic of mind, intellectual power; and 
this power is the inftrument of the Divine energy. 
The flow of thought in its high form is a refult 
of that God-like principle of order which is pecu- 
liar to man, and, when ufed in its right eftate, 
brings meafure and order into the entire produc- 
tion, and aims at a perfect portraiture of harmony 
and fymmetry throughout the whole. 
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Now poetry, which is the fymmetrical arrange- 
ment of thought or idea in the fymmetrical ar- 
rangement of language, is the beft medium for 
this unity and continuity of expreiBon ; and this 
parallel couplet has beea even called ih^jyjiole and 
diaftole of the heart. Many of my readers are, 
no doubt, acquainted with the laws of parallelifm 
which are feen throughout the Bible, and indeed in 
all the fimple forms of ancient poetry. The firft 
part of the parallel couplet prepares the mind for 
the correfpondence of idea in the fecond part ; for 
example : — 

S> iLotH^ open C^ou mp ltp0 ; 

Anfwer. 

9nli mp moutli Qiall neclate C^p ptaife. 
^ 4^011, maite (peeQ to fatie me : 

Anfwer. 

^ lom, maite {lafie to {lelp me. 
3[t 10 a goon tlitng to fing ptatfes unto out 4&oli : 

Anfwer. 

I^ea, a jopful ann pleafant tfiing it i% to lie 

uttetmg tfian&0. 

But it is unnecefTary to heap up examples of a 
truth fo patent. The fame principle of unity that 
is requifite in the flow of thought is not lefs fo in 
the delivery of thought. If the true life of idea 
confifl in this harmonious difpofition of language, 
the true life of outward expreffion muft be fur- 
rounded by laws equally as eflential and certain for 
the realization of the beauty in the thought ; for 
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it would be ftrange if the faculties of the mind 
were governed by diftindl laws of order, and none 
fuch could be traced to govern the faculties of its 
outward expreffion. And it is well known that 
there are laws governing fpeech-mufic, and all 
perfons are more or lefs governed by thefe laws in 
the utterance of fpeech, whether that fpeech be 
oratorical, didlatorial, focial, or converfational ; or 
manifeft any other phenomena obfervable in daily 
life. But none of the writers upon thefe laws apply 
their obfervations and rules to more than oneperjbn 
/peaking at one time. There are no laws laid down to 
govern two or more perfons in their/peaking together in 
the ordinary Jiaccato voice. Indeed fuch an exhi- 
bition as two or more perfons fpeaking together in 
their ordinary tone in either of the houfes of Parlia- 
ment, in any court of juftice, in any drawing-room, 
or in any place whatfoever, would be confidered the 
height of indecorum, and a diftindl breach of the 
neceflary courtefies of human life. The reafon of 
this is plain, for there would be no principle of 
unity, no law of order ; each fpeaker would ufe his 
own rhythms, i. e. his divifions of the language ; 
each fpeaker would ufe his own accents, i. e. his 
elevations or depreffions of tone ; there would be 
confufion in the rate of utterance ; there would be 
difcord in the vibrations of the founds : the refult 
would be a confufed and unintelligible murmur. 
For there is no law known in nature or in art to 
govern two or more perfons fpeaking together in 
the ovdinzxy Jiaccato voice. Now if it be required 
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of two or more perfons to give outward expreffion 
to the fame language, and at the fame time, it is 
manifeft that the ufe of the ovdimry Jiaccato voice, 
for the accomplifhment of this end, is out of the 
queflion. And we find in the hiftory of the Bible, 
in the records of all adts of worfhip narrated in its 
pages, that the ufe of this ordinary Jiaccato voice 
was forbidden, and fome other ufe enjoined in its 
ftead ; and that which was demanded is the ufe 
of the foftenutOy fuftained, or continuous tone, of 
which the ear could appreciate the vibrations (for 
mufical tone is merely the geometry of motion in 
the air), and the ear having appreciated them, imi- 
tation and adoption are at once natural and eafy. 
I fay natural, I fhould rather fay idiofyncratical, for 
the mufical tones of man, the human being, the 
meafured vibrations proceeding from his throat 
differ cflentially from thofe of all other living crea- 
tures. Birds fing — they have a wonderful gamut, 
a marvellous fbng ; they give utterance to many 
more founds in the o6tave than the human being 
can utter or even put on paper by any known fym- 
bols. We have no notes in mufic to exprefs the 
delicate divifions of the odtave poured forth in fuch 
facile gufh by thofe maflers of fong, the lark, the 
canary, the nightingale ; but no two birds can Jing 
the fame tune together ^ for they have not the power 
of comparing their rhythms of fong with thofe of 
their fellow-fongflers. Their inflindt guides them 
to fing in rhythms, but here their knowledge of 
rhythm ceafes ; they can no more fing the fame 
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ibng together than two or more men can talk the 
fame fentence together. 

But what faith the royal Pfalmift ? — 

fttng0 Of tfie eattfi ann all people, 

]Pttnce0 ano all /uliges of tjbe eartli, 

l^oung men atiQ matliens, 

019 men anQ cDtlQten, 

net tliem ptatfe tlie name of tlie Horn. 

NoWy to realize this command, it is clear there muft 
be no talkingy for fo long as we talk only we cannot 
diftinguifh the rhythms of thofe that talk with us, 
nor have we any guide to aflure us when and where 
will take place thofe variations of tone we call 
accent. Reference muft be had, therefore, to that 
power of uniting voices peculiarly and (blely be- 
longing to humanity. For the right celebration 
of the anfwer in our Servitium Dei, we muft appeal 
to that Opus Dei, that Donum Dei which our Cre- 
ator has withheld from all other living creatures. 
This gift to man ftands alone, and marks it of an 
extraordinary character. It is of the Divine, and 
from the Divine ; and, if not ufed in reference to 
the Divine, the gift is a nullity, the talent is 
wrapped up in a napkin and buried out of fight ; 
for it would puzzle any cafuift to maintain that 
fpeaking together in a fuftained mufical tone, the 
recitative which nature points out as the only means to 
the end required, is of any other poffible ufe to man. 
I refer not to finging together in its ordinary fenfe, 
although I prefume no cafuift can be found to argue 
that it is juft and proper to fing together for our 
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own pleafure and gratification only^ and not alfo to 
the honour and worftiip of God. But I allude to 
that fingular peculiarity, that power which has been 
given to humanity oi uttering together the rhythms 
of language in the rhythms of tone, which, if it be 
not ufed in the anfwer of worfhip, appears to me 
a loft gift, and of no ufe whatfoever to its pofleflbr. 
I am ready to admit it differs moft efJentially from 
finging together, in the large fenfe of that word ; 
and happily for humanity that it does fo differ : if 
it did not, the general command to join in worfhip 
would be inoperative, for it is impoflible that pOUnQf 

men anQ matnens, olQ men anQ cgiltiten fhould 

all become vocalifts j or accomplifhed in the fcience 
of mufic. The two gifts are efJentially different. 
Mofes and the children of Ifrael, Miriam and the 
daughters of Ifrael, were not all muficians, not all 
vocalifts ; but the rhythms of tone which they ufed 
on that grand occafion were doubtlefs within the 
grafp of all voices, within the comprehenfion of all 
minds, within the execution of all clafTes. Again, 
if there be no form of national worfhip without 
anfwer — and the records of the Bible prefent none 
fuch, — and there be no fuch thing as anfwer in the 
proper fenfe of the term (for the Hebrew word 
anfwer means to fng) without the adoption of a 
common tone or point of unity — then there is no 
fuch thing as national worfhip without mufic. 
And this is the fadt, for the hiftory of the difTemi- 
nation of Chriftianity is alfo the hiftory of the rife 
and progrefs of mufic in the abftradt. The whole 
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of Chriftianity (all the fadts of the Incarnation, the 
iimple fafts of that unfathomable myftery, the re- 
demption of the world) has been fpread throughout 
Chriftendom by means of fong. Let us for a mo- 
ment forget printing and the prefs, and look to the 
earliefl records of Church worfhip ; open the oldeft 
Service Book, written long before the Gregorian 
note ; what do we find ? Mufic ; nothing without 
mufic, everything with mufic. The Pfalter, mufic ; 
the Prayers, mufic; the Gofpels, mufic; theEpiftles, 
mufic ; and laftly, a long feries of hiftorical ballads 
called hymns, and each with its own peculiar mu- 
fic. And indeed, if it be permitted for a moment to 
anticipate theexaminationof our own Service Book, 
our Book of Common or Public Prayer, what do 
we find therein ? Nearly the whole of the an/wer- 
ing portion to confift of poetry, and all of that an- 
fwering part, with its mufic as well, firmly and 
definitely fettled as any ad: of Parliament, or any 
well-known principle of the Britifh conftitution. 
It is not incumbent on us to allude to the forma- 
tion of the firft Book of Edward, a. d. 1 549, more 
than to fay, in the words of Archbifhop Cranmer, 
** The prefent order of the Church of England is the 
fame as has been ufed in the Church for 1500 years 
paftr There was no intention of pafling from old 
to new things ; but there was an intention of de- 
ftroying the new untruth^ and preferving the old 
truth. An examination of the matter of the Book, 
of the manner of its ufe, and of thofe who are to 
ufe it, will demonftrate that nothing more was 
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attempted than to put the Chriftian facrifice in its 
right form, to cut off iricruftations of an inventive 
but unenlightened period, and to reftore the co- 
operation of the people in thofe thankful and holy 
ads of devotion which marked the practice of the 
Apoftolical Church. Where mediaeval traditions 
were in unity with ancient Chriftianity, no more 
was done than fo to build up the framework of 
the Book that it could be " underftanded of the 
people," and therefore participated in by them. 
It was intended for the nation^ and, after fome flight 
ftruggle, was adopted by the nation ; and it has fe- 
cured a hold over the national mind which perhaps 
no ftate of things can ever difturb — certainly not 
fo long as Common or Public Worfhip continues 
the aB of the Congregation^ and the popular element 
in the National Church. The mediaeval quire had 
very generally ufurped, if not altogether iilenced, 
the people's voice ; but now the people were pre- 
fented with a Book they could underftand, free 
from accumulations and repetitions, and combined 
with an order of fong inherent in the old form, 
and yet fufficiently fimple for the adt and compre- 
henfion of the whole body of worfhippers. There 
was retained in the daily fervices that moft vital 
element the refponfive poetries, which were to be 
fung alternately by the celebrant and congrega- 
tion. It was a liturgical book for the nation, not 
for the clergy alone, and its adtion and develop- 
ment were thoroughly congregational. The fer- 
vice was no longer to be the peculiar work and 
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buiinefs of the clergy; the form of common wor- 
(hip was placed out of the reach of the caprice of 
any individual minifter; and as it was made an 
objedt of the religious confcioufiiefs of the nation , 
fb it was brought down to their comprehenfion, 
and to a ready adaptation on their part of its every 
portion. But as this could beft be done by a 
clofe keeping to ancient forms, we find that, with 
refpe<^ to the matter and manner of ufing the Book, 
there is hardly anything new in its pages. It is 
the text-book of Chriftian antiquity ; and we now 
propofe to fhow in detail of what it is compoied, 
and how it is to be ufed. 

The Office of Morning Prayer is divided into 
three parts : — 

I. Introduiftion, to the end of the Lord's Prayer. 
II. The antiphonic Pfalm-vcrfes fuccecding the 
Lord's Prayer, to the end of the Apoftles' 
Creed. 
III. The antiphonic Pfalm-verfes following the 
lefler Litany, Collects, etc. to the clofe of 
the fervice. 

The old Latin Matins commenced with the 
Lord's Prayer, faid^rr^/^, followed by the Pfalm- 
verfes, which were fung as they continue to be in 
the prefent day. The firft Prayer Book of Ed- 
ward VI. (1549) began in a way fimilar to the old 
Latin Matins; but the fecond Prayer Book (1552) 
has the Sentences, Exhortation, Confeffion, and 
Abfolution prefixed, which may therefore be called 
new matter ; nor is it poetry, with the exception 
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of the five Pfalm-verfes which appear in the Sen- 
tences. Although thefe Sentences were new to the 
Morning Office, and new in their prefent colloca- 
tion, the fpirit of fuch Sentences was not fo ; the 
feven penitential Pfalms had long been in ufe, and 
fo alfo fentences fomewhat fimilar to them. Thefe 
are as ancient as the time of Amalarius, a. d. 820. 
The Exhortation has been affigned to the hand of 
Bucer; but there are thofe who trace it from 
matter in the Liturgies as old as the fifth century. 
The Confeffion was new in this Office ; but fuch 
confefllons were as ancient as the time of Bafil. 
The Abfolution followed the Confeffion in all 
Englifh Office Books. The ufe of the Lord's 
Prayer was a cuftom very early adopted by the 
monaftic orders of the Weft. In the Latin times 
it was {sXdifecrethy it was now to be faid in a loud 
(i. e. audible) voice. 

Thus much for the firft part of the new Morn- 
ing Office, and we proceed to the fecond. In the 
Latin Matins after the Lord's Prayer there is the 
Rubric, " Pojiea (i. e. after Pater nojier) incipiat 
fervitium hoc modo : " 

Domtne, labia mea apecteis : 

and fo on, as in the Englifh Office. Thefe Pfalmi 
refponforii are named by Benedict, in the 6th cen- 
tury, as the beginning of matins and other offices, 
and they had been ufed from time immemorial in 
the Englifh Church. Benedict alfo names the 
ufe of the Gloria Patri, and both Pfalm-verfes 
and Gloria Patri ftand in the Anglo-Saxon Office. 
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The exclamation or diredion, Tj^ltiiiZ Tft tfyt 
ILotD (Alleluia), appears after thefe Pfalm-verfes 
in the earlieft periods. Cfie ILOtD'jB! name be 
pi&if eD was added to our Book in 1 66 1 . In the 
Latin Office, after the Alleluia, follows the In- 
vitatory Pfalm ; but in the Englifh Book this Pfalm 
ftands as it is in the Great Bible. Before the Re- 
formation, it was the cuftom at matins to fing as 

many as twelve pfalms, but in our Book this num- 
ber is reduced to an average of three. Indeed, on 
certain occafions, there were fung as many as 
twenty or thirty Pfalms at a time, and in the Eaft- 
ern Church the number is ftill greater. The ufe 
of the Gloria Patri between each Pfalm arofe at an 
early period in the Weftern Church. The hymn 
Te Deum laudamus was, in early times, called a 
refponfory Pfalmy and, agreeably to the directions 
of the Council of Laodicea, had been always fung 
to a refponforial or alternate ibng. The hymn 
Benedicite W2iS in the old Laud's Office, and followed 
the fecond lefTon. The looth Pfalm, yubilatej 
was included in the Laud's Office among the Pfalms 
for that hour's fervice, and therefore fung before 
inflead of after the fecond lefTon. In truth the 
BenediBus and yubilate were, according to ancient 
cuflom, the refponfories to the fecond lefTon. The 
(fo called) Athanafian Creed appeared as the 
^* Pfalmus quicunquej* and up to the time of the 
Reformation had been only fung on Sundays. The 
Apoftles' Creed did not fupply its place on the 
week days ; but this Creed appears in the Anglo- 
Saxon Offices; and Amalarius mentions it as follow- 
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ing the Lord's Prayer in the Office of Prime. The 
Apoftles' Creed concludes the fecond part of the 
Morning Office, which, with the exception of the 
leflbns, is one continued flream of infpired poetry ; 
for of the Pfalms and Canticles it is not too much 
to fay they were the gift of the Holy Sp irit, and 
it would feem difficult to fay anything lefs of that 
magnificent hymn the TeDeum. This jubilant por- 
tion of the office is one unbroken aft of praife and 
thankfgiving between the celebrant and people. 

And now opens the third part with the prayer 
from the celebrant for the people, 

Cfie LotD tie \xiith pou, 

met in return by one from the people for the cele- 
brant, 

9nti tDitf) tfip fpictt, 

which, according to an ancient council, is a form 
delivered down from the time of the Apoftles. 
Then fucceeds the invitation, 

net UjS prap, 

after which is the Kyrie eleifon, or the antipho- 
nic lefTer Litany, fucceeded by the Lord^s Prayer. 
Then there are the Suffrages, or Pfalmi refponforit. 
Thefe, with the exception of the ninth and tenth 
(which two were fubfequently introduced into the 
Book on account of diflurbances then exifling both 
at home and abroad), are altogether from the Pfal- 
ter. Thefe verficles in the third part of the Matins 
Office are found in our Office Books, both be- 
fore and after the Norman Conqueft. They are as 
ancient as almofl any portion of our Englifh rites. 
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and are mentioned by Benedidt and Amalarius. 
The Collects or Orationes which follow are of 
two kinds ; fbme compofed from old models^ and 
the other tranfcripts of the " Orationes confueta.^* 
Of the Collc(fts for the day, moft of them are as old 
as the time of Gelafius. The Colled for Peace 
has been ufed by our Church for 1 200 years. The 
CoUedt for Grace is formed from the ancient pray- 
ers of the Eaftern Church. The CoUedl for the 
Queen, and that for the Clergy and People, are 
nearly verbatim as in the Sacramentary of Gregory. 
That for the Royal Family is not fo old. The 
laft CoUedt, called a prayer of St. Chryfoftom, is 
now not thought to have been compofed by this 
Bifliop and great ornament of the Greek Church ; 
yet, if not fo, it is very ancient, and was ufed in 
Caefarea and Conftantinople fome 1 200 years ago. 
The ufe of the benedidlory prayer (for the cele- 
brant fays it kneeling and includes himfelf, faying, 
" be with us all") is equally ancient, and was ufed 
at Antioch, Caefarea, Conftantinople, and Jerufa- 
lem. From this brief fummary of the contents 
of our Matins* Office, it would feem Archbiftiop 
Cranmer was perfectly juftified in ftating, that 
" the prefent order of the Church of 'England is the 
fame as has been ufed in the Church for 1 500 years 

pajir 

Now let it be imagined that the Office of Morn- 
ing Prayer, as I have juft defcribed, had been placed 
before a prieft, quire, and congregation in the time 
of 1550; it is manifeft that with refpedt to the 
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mode of delivering every portion of the fecond 
part, commencing with the Pfalm-verfe, © JLotD, 
open Cf)OU mp lipiB!, to the end of the Apoftles' 
Creed, there could be no doubt of the manner of 
its celebration, or the mufic belonging to the mat- 
ter. The only queftion likely to arife being, "Will 
this tranQation, from the Latin of our old fervice, 
fit in and run along with our old mufic ?" With 
the verficle mufic there could be no difficulty, that 
was fimple enough ; fo alfo with the Gloria Patri, 
the Alleluia, the fimple Pfalm chants, and the 
chants to the Benedicite, Benediftus, Jubilate, and 
Athanafian Creed. Again, as to the priefl:, he 
would have had no difficulty in delivering the new 
additions ; for the Sentences he would have fung as 
he had before fung texts of Scripture ; the Exhor- 
tation as he had before fung addreflfes to the peo- 
ple ; the Confeffion would have been fung with 
the Confeffion tone ; the Abfolution in the Abfolu- 
tion tone J and the Lord^s Prayer in the tones pecu- 
liar to it when fung aloud. With reipedt to the 
Sentences and Exhortation, if the priefl: adopted the 
ferial form, it would be little other than diftindl 
reading in a finging tone ; but the mufic to the 
old Confeffion is rather more of a tune, for it has 
a confiderable inflexion; and as the Confeffion was 
not in the firft Book, no fettled mufical form of deli- 
very ever appeared. Hence there are confiderable 
variations in the manner of delivering the Confef- 
fion, and to this day various ways are in ufe in our 
cathedrals ; fo much fo, that in St. Paul's Cathedral 
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there is one way, and in St. Peter's, Weftminfter, 
there is another. But in all thefe variations the 
principle adopted by Cranmer is apparent Jiox the forms 
in ufe are very iimple, and no cathedral has ventured 
upon retaining the old Latin inflexions in their in- 
tegrity. From this remark refpedting the Confef- 
fion it is manifefl: occafional doubts might have 
arifen as to the adaptation of fome parts of the old 
Church fong to the new Book; but the appearance 
of the muflc adapted by Marbecke, and fandtioned 
by Cranmer, put an end to all uncertainty. There 
was afterwards a fecond addition in 1661, namely, 

the refponfe, Cfje Hotli'iBi name fte praifen ; and 

it is curious that in this little matter alfo the 
cuftoms in cathedrals differ. That fuch difl^erences 
ftiould arife in the ibng of the Confeflion and the 
refponfe, Cfte LorD'S name tie ptaifeD, is very re- 
markable, and it fuggefls to the mind what a mafs 
ofconfujion would have arifen had the compilers, fol- 
lowing the example of Calvin and Knox, invented 
an entirely new Book, inftead of gathering together 
the great features of the different well-known offices, 
and thus prefenting nothing abfolutely new for the 
acceptance of the clergy and the people, and nothing, 
fo to fay, but that had its own proper tune attached 
to it. Had they done otherwife, the poetical charac- 
ter of the Book would have been, in all probability, 
utterly deflroyed, and with it its mufic. How long 
John Knox was occupied in making what is called 
his Liturgy I know not; but it is recorded Richard 
Baxter compofed his in a fortnight. No one would 
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have Richard Baxter, and very few, it would feem, 
would have John Knox; and the prefent Duke of 
Argyll accounts for the decay of, or rather dillike 
to, the Knox fyftem, becaufe the moft devotional 
parts of the fervice are left to the mercy of the in- 
dividual minifter who may chance to condudl it. 
In fad, it is clear the Duke does not like preaching 
the prayers, and prefers the ** dicere carmen fecum 



im)icem.^* 



Our compilers well knew that finging hymns and 
creeds, pfalm-verfes, and antiphonic litanies was 
a practice appertaining to a period long before 
Popery; and they were not afhamed of following 
the example of antiquity, that all parts in which 
the people ftiared fhould be fung ; and for this pur- 
pofe they provided in Marbecke^s Book fuch a ra- 
tional, wife, and prudent verfion of the Church fong 
to which there could Jirife no poffible objection. 

That portion of the Morning Office which com- 
mences with the old Latin Matutinal Service is ufh- 
ered in by the very unobtrufive words, CflEtt \\kZ^ 
\XS\iZ f)0 Qldll fdP) ^nd to the refponfe appears the 
word Anfwer. As there is clearly no ipecific di- 
redlion how thefe refponfes are to be given, I pro- 
pofe to refer to their pofition in the Latin Service, 
to fhow what was done with them in that fervice, 
and alfo that our compilers made no change, and 
that thefe reiponfes have been fo given from that 
time to this. And this will eftablifh the principle 
that where there was no reafon to change, all the 
parts of the Common Prayer which are found in 
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the Sarum Office retain the old ways of celebra- 
tion ; and rightly fo, becaufe thofe ways were Apof- 
tolic. Scriptural, andof GoD*s own inftitution, being 
poetry unitedtofongyfor all people ^ and in the refpon- 
forial manner. And this is natural, for as there was 
no new Church, fo there was no new Liturgy. 

The Latin Rubric is thus : — Ante Matutinam di- 
citur fecretb Pater nojler. Deinde clard voce dicitur^ 

Domme, la&ta mea aperies, etc* 

Before matins is faid fecretly (or filently) the 
Lord's Prayer. Then is faid, with a loud voice, 

i) Lorn, open Cfiou mp Itpis!. 

Now the word dicitur is here twice ufed ; firft, to 
diredt a filent or private repetition of the Lord's 
Prayer; then, to diredl the enunciation of the hemif- 
tich of the Pf^lm with a loud voice. What, then, is 
the meaning of the loud voice ? On looking into 
the Latin Office Book it is thus explained : — 
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Dom4 ^ ne, la^tt ^ a me^a a ^ pet^^es. 

Thus we find that the Latin word dicere in thefe 
inftances exprefles, firft, an inaudible delivery of 
fome part of fervice, and of courfe without mufic ; 
and fecondly, a loud delivery of fome part of fervice, 
and in mufic. Nor is this any new ufe of the word, 
for in a Rubric of the date a. d. i 300 it is ordered 
— Pojl dicitur hymnus J ^^Veni^Redemptor gentium,*' et 
canet dexter chorus primum verfum, et Jinijier fecun-- 
dum. Afterwards is faid the hymn, " Come, Re- 
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decmer of nations/* and the right fide of the quire 
fings the firft vcrfe, and the left fide the fecond. 

I quote two other Rubrics of the fame character: 

Hac antiphona dicetur in afperfione. Dum afper^ 
gatur aqua cantetur hac antiphona ** afperges.^* 

A Pafchd ufque ad Fejlum Trinitatis dicatur hac 
antiphona cantore incipiente. 

And in Horace we find the phrafe, dicere car- 
men^ and fiich examples as thefe : — 

Doctus et Phcebi chorus et Diana 

Dicere laudes. 
And — Nos cantabimus invicem 
Neptunum — 
Dicetur merit a Nox quoque nania. 

Although our Book has no mufic inferted here, 
every order of performing Divine Service publifhed 
from 1550 to 1850 contains the mufic, and with- 
out variation. We find it in Marbecke, in Day, in 
Barnard, in Low, in Clifford, in Play ford (many 
editions), in Boyce, and, fince the days of Boyce, 
I know not how many books. The Daily Service 
is ordered to ht/aid, not /aid or fung; there is no 
option. But // has been ruled to befungy and has been 
fungy in the Englijh Church for 300 years y becaufe 
faying meant fome kind of finging. With our 
Rubrics it is impofllblc to fuppofe a fyftem of con- 
tradi<9:ory orders, and therefore it is manifeft the 
words y2^ and^«^ are not ufed as oppofite terms. 
Saying muft mean fome fort of Jinging to which 
there are definite bounds, zndf nging muft mean 
fome Jinging difi^ering from the fay-fingingy and 
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which has alfo a fpecific charadler and a certain 
limit. Now, let us fuppofe that our compilers 
difliked this Church fong, or further, that they 
hated it, and wifhed its extermination, as did the 
Puritans, who ftyled the refponforial ufe a ** toff- 
ing the Pfalms to and fro like a tennis-ball — a 
Judaical and Popifh pra<9:ice, altogether carnal 
and formal;*' would not thefe learned men have 
taken efpecial care at the very commencement 
of this, the old Service, to have explained the 
matter fully, and ordered that there fhould be no 
faying after the manner oijinging ? They had care- 
fully done fo with refpe<9: to the Lord's Prayer ; that 
which had before been {zid Jecreto they appointed 
to be faid c/ard voce ; and when we come to the 
leflbns it will be found they were equally careful to 
exprefs the alteration required, and the nature of 
that alteration. But here they give us a fimple 
tranllation of the old Rubric ; and indeed why 
fhould they have altered it ? The celebration of 
this very verfe, and the very Pfalm from which it 
is taken, had been in this very manner delivered 
in the Church of the eledt race; and fo de- 
fcended to the Church univerfal through Prophets, 
Apoftles, Martyrs, and the Saints of all ages and 
all times. And what can habits paft or prefent, 
fancies private or public, likes or dillikes, conven- 
tional or irrational, have to do with this matter ? 
If this part of David's poem is not to be fung, 
David himfelf was wrong to fing his poem, and 
ftill more wrong to write it, and then diredt it to 
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be fung. But not leis wrong were Stemhold and 
Hopkins and their fraternity, John Knox and Ifaac 
Watts, to turn this prayer-poem into octofyUabic 
rhymes (ballad rhythms), and thus try to fet all the 
people finging it. We occafionally hear it is im- 
proper to fing a prayer. Why, of the thoufands 
of hymn-books that have been published in this 
country, more than half the hymns are prayers. 
And are not the Pfalms full of prayers, and were 
they not fung in the Temple ? Thofe who wrote 
thefe poems, under infpiration, wrote them to be 
fung, ordered them to be fung, and (hared in their 
finging. The whole of the Service of the Temple 
was poetry and mufic ; and we know that, to this 
day, the Jews chant their Synagogue Service, much 
of which is antiphonic in its character. 

The next Rubric is : " Here all Handing up, the 
Prieft fliall fay ;*' and what he fays is the firft moiety 
of the Gloria Patri, the fecond part being affigned to 
thofe who are to anfwer. Of courfe, in the Latin 
Book there is no miftake, the Gloria Patri is to 
be (xivigj for therein is the mufic ; and in all the 
editions of our order for performing Divine Ser- 
vice there is alfo the mufic. Now let any one 
confult the writings of Ignatius, Bafil, Chryfoftom, 
Ambrofe, Gregory, Auguftine, it will be impof- 
fible to find the moft remote hint of reading this 
Doxology ; but there is record after record of its 
being fung. It has always been the pradtice of all 
Churches, both in the Eafl: and the Weft, to fing 
it, and every authority fhows that the people 
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participated in this finging. And why not ? Are 
the people to be fpeechlefs, lookers-on, auditors, 
an aflembly of lifteners ? Certainly not ; but 
{harers, and large (harers, in the duty of Public 
Service. All branches of the Church having re- 
fpedt to the authority of the Bible, the cuftom of 
the Church, and the nature and proprieties of wor- 
ship, confider the people as a congregation with 
tongues and voices, as a people afTembled together 
to do fome great, common, outward, and national 
a<ft of worfhip ; all uniting in the folemnity of con- 
feffion, and certainly not deprived of rejoicing in 
afts of thankfgiving ; for have they not hearts to 
feel and voices with which to utter the feeling? 
And are they not bound to give forth the praifes 
of God with all joyfulnefs and melody ? 

Now put it that this Doxology is to be read : of 
courfe,itmuft be read in the moft /iw^r^'y^ manner, 
half by the celebrant, the other half by the people. 
Surely this reading together, in a way which each 
individual fhould chance to think the moft impref- 
five, or the moft devout, or the moft folemn, or 
the moft jubilant, without any common principle 
of unity, is not the one voice of praife afcending to 
the throne of the mercy-feat in thankfgiving for 
' the multitude of loving-kindnefl!es beftowed upon 
us. And is the celebrant to fet an example of this 
impreffivenefs of delivery ? Are the people to imi- 
tate the harmonious variety of his tones, the equal 
flow of his rhythms, or the ftriking efFedt of his 
paufes, the general fiiavity of his utterance, the voce 
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vibrata of his emotions, and the /^r/S«^/impreflive- 
nefs of his manner ? If it be a duty on the part 
of the celebrant to ftudy under a mafter of elocu- 
tion, for the purpofe of acquiring a proper mode of 
reading the portion of the fervicc affigned to him, 
it is not lefs a duty of thofe who are to refpond to, 
continue, and perfedt that which he precents. They 
(hould equally ftudy and acquire a proper and right 
mode of anfwering the portions of the fervice ajf- 
figned to the refpondents. But can it be thought 
defirable that any one of the congregation (hould 
follow in a track like this ? And if one, why not 
all ? And if all tried to do fo, what would be the 
confequence ? The inftant the effort of difplay 
becomes apparent, the mouths of all right-feeling 
perfons are clofed ; it is felt to imitate fuch efforts 
would be abomination ; and wherever fuch efforts 
are feen, the refult is a depreffion of feeling, which 
dcftroys all the life and fpirit of the refponfe. This 
part of our fervice is the combined z& of celebrant 
and people; the Doxology is a hymn of praife, 
half of which the celebrant precents, and the other 
half the people follow on with : nothing is ad- 
drefled to the people ; here is no fermo, lectio^ no 
eiTay or exhortation ; the voice and voices in turn 
blefs God for their common bleflings and a common 
falvation. There is a propriety and beauty in an 
artiftic impreflivenefs when effays, arguments, and 
orations are in hand, but with Doxologies and re- 
fponforial Doxologies fuch a vehicle hath no place ; 
and nothing fliort of the imperfonality of the old 
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Doxological tones wins its way to the hearts of the 
people. Thefe tones are the outpourings of no pe- 
culiar country, no certain epoch, no ftudied con- 
ventionality, and their appeal is an appeal ab extra^ 
collateral, and of a ftrength and energy which no 
fingle-mouthed eloquence can ever hope to equal 
or attain. 

The next pomt is the Ptatfe pe ^Z HOtH, or 
as it is in the Latin book, SllelUtfi, which is 
ailigned to the prieft. Is there any line in the 
whole hiftory of the Church of Christ, in the pages 
of Holy Writ, in the pages of any liturgical book 
whatfoever, that fuggefts or gives the fhadow of a 
hint that the word Alleluia fhould be read ? No 
one can conceive of the ailelUta^ HUlce Catmen 
talked out in the tones of fbcial life before a con- 
gregation, it may be of five hundred, it may be of 
a thoufand Chriftians. Further, if the Alleluia be 
clothed in fuch a fecular drefs, what is to become 

of the anfwer, Cfte lLotti'$ name be ptaifeD ? 

What is to be done with the haus Deoy the Lau- 
date Nomen Domini? By reading the Alleluia, in 
what a difficulty are the people placed with the 
Laus Deoy and not only fo, what a difcouragement 
it is, and what a check to the right exhibition of 
the 

(Hentte, eruItemuiB Domino : 
3[ul)ilemu0 Deo, etc. 

There is the mufic for it, why not ufe it ? The 
humblcft Jew that walks the ftreets realizes hisfong 
to the Alleluia ; and fhall it be faid that far away 
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from his own land, in the city of the Gentile, he 
(hall be found finging that word — of which we 
ihould have known nothing but through David 
and the Apoftle whom The Son of David is £ud 
to have loved — whilft we content ourfelves vnth a 
cold and formal delivery which no care, no fkill, 
can ever make impreffive ? We are told by a diftin- 
gui{hed divine that '' after being releafed from the 
chain of our fins we proceed to the ofiering of 
praife and thankfgiving, that we are to (fcmd on 
our feet, and gird ourfelves to this holy work, that 
commencing with the mod excellent, ancient, and 
glorious Doxology the Gloria Patri, we proceed 
to that angelical exclamation SUelUtfi! as a proper 
invitation to the work which is to follow, i. e. the 
work of praife, and that, too, the finging of Pfalms 
— Pfalms which in the Hebrew are called the 
Book of Praifes ; — for the work of thankfgiving 
gives fprightlinefs to the foul and is the noblefl part 
of all public worfhip/' But how are the affections 
to be raifed ? How is a different faculty of the foul 
to be called into adtion ? How is an earneflnefs and 
emulation to be excited, if, after the eredtion of our 
bodies, and our flanding in the court of the Lord, 
there is to be no change of voice in accordance 
with this change of emotion and change of poflure? 
Is it not a natural adt of the underflanding, is it 
not the defire of the heart, that the 9lleluta fhould 
be fung in its tones of joy and thankfgiving, fo that 
there may be a fuitability alfo of voice to this new 
adtion of worfhip ? If it be fit for the tongue of 
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angels to fing^ why fhould man refufe to join in 
the fong ? If this '* variety be one of the great 
beauties of our fervice," why fhould we not feek 
to afford it its brighteft and cleareft revelation ? It 
is the mutual exhortation between the minifter and 
the people to commence the office of praife, the 
minifler reminding the people to ]^tdtf0 tt)0 iLOtQ^ 
the people declaring their confent thereto by an- 

fwering, c|ie %MV% name lie praifeti- 

To give out, then, the 9ll0lUta in the fame 
manner as the Confeffion or the HOtH'iB Iptapet 
appears to be the way by which a cloud is made 
to pafs over this great point, this change from 
fupplication to thankfgiving ; and thus is obfcured 
the *' relief and variety " of our fervice, and of 
which fo much is infifled upon by the Commen- 
tators on our Liturgy. By feparating the fong 
from the word we fet up a pradice unknown to all 
ages of the Church, for which there is no autho- 
rity in the Bible, and for which it is difficult to 
imagine any argument or ground of defence. It 
furely mufl appear to the moft worldly mind, to 
the moft carelcfs and cold-hearted, a great oppor- 
tunity loft and a prize moft unjuftifiably wrefted 
from the general congregation to whom it is pe- 
culiarly addreffed, and who are immediately re- 
quired to return their joyful confent. 

And now we come to the }pfaIntS« What can 
we fay ? The difficulty is to know where to begin 
and where to leave off. We cannot do better 
than commence with the beautiful words of St. 
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Chiyfbfiom : '' In the Church's vigils, the firft, 
the midft, and the laft, are David's Pialms. In 
the morning David's P£dms are fought for ; and 
the firil, the midfl, and the lafl, is David« At 
funeral fblemnities, the firil, the midfl, and the 
lafly is David. In private houfes where the virgins 
fpin, the firfl, the midft, and the lafl, is David* 
In the deferts, where men who have crucified the 
world to themfelves, converfe with God, the firfl, 
the midft, and the lafl, is David. In the night 
when men are afleep, David awakes them up to 
fing, and gathering the fervants of God into an- 
gelical troops, turns earth into heaven, and makes 
angels and men finging David's P£dms/' 

There are things daily taking place which but 
for the familiarity ufe bringeth would appear mofl 
flnmge. Many fuch things might be mentioned, 
and much wonder raifed, but no one thing is more 
flrange than the reading of a ]pCaItn. And not the 
reading of a Pfalm by one perfon, but the reading 
in courfe, i. e. by alternate fides ; the celebrant or 
precentor reading one verfe, and the congregation 
another. The Pfalm is a fong to be fung, and there 
is the fa<a of its having been fung in public worfhip 
not for the paft 1 800 years only, but as an unde- 
niable verity from the days of David ; who not only 
gave to the Temple the Pfalms, but alfo, we are 
told, himfelf fet the tunes thereunto, and appointed 
thofe who were to play the mufical inflruments 
therewith, and ifTued fuch order, that for ever after 
it was called, ** Praifing the Lord after the ordinance 
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of David the King of Ifrael." If thefe fongs were 
thus fung in the Temple more than looo years 
before the birth of our Saviour, and fongs like 
unto them more than 500 years before the time of 
David, i. e. in the days of Mofes and Miriam, it 
becomes indeed a curious pfychological inquiry 
how and by what procefs it has come to pafs that 
they ever (hould have been antiphonically read in 
our public worfhip, and in a land which it were 
vain to deny has ever been diflingui(hed for its 
appreciation of fong, and a ftrong tenacity of an- 
cient cuftom. 

The pradlice of reading the Pialm arofe from 
the determination of right-meaning people not to 
continue the ufe of any one thing that their reafon 
and feeling afTured them to be wrong; and the 
mode in which the Pfalms were fung for fome time 
previous, and at the time of the Reformation, 
was one which had met with much remark, and 
in fome inftances with the mod bitter fatire. In 
truth they were gabbled, not fung. When it 
is remarked that the whole Pfalter came round 
weekly in the courfe of the fervices, and that 
fome of the Offices contained a mafs of Pfalmody 
with which we are now-a-days quite unfamiliar- 
ized, and that at thefe celebrations, for the moft 
part, none but the members themfelves of the 
monafteries were prefent, to whom every Pialm, 
and the verfe of every Pfalm, was, as it were, a part 
of his exigence, it cannot be any matter of wonder 
that thefe fongs were fung with a fpirit and in a 
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time not altogether intelligible to, or appreciable 
by, the national mind. Nor did this manner meet 
with the approval of many wife and learned men, 
nor was it in accordance with the written mufic 
of that or any other period. The new feeling 
was a reftoration of the rights of the people in the 
celebration of Divine Service ; but to determine 
how an order of people's Pfalmody for the profe 
Pfalms was to be fettled, and at once adted upon, 
was by no means an eafy tafk. There was alfo a 
great difficulty, viz. the neceffity of a new adapta- 
tion of the ancient oriental tunes, or, as fome peo- 
ple like to call them, Gregorian Chants. The 
terminations of the old forms of thefe chants are, 
with hardly an exception, acataleSlicy i. e. the laft 
meafure is perfeft, and always contains two founds 
if not more. For in the Latin language the vocal 
pulfe is rarely found with the clofing fyllable. But 
in our ballad poetry, and all the metrical Pfalms in 
the book of Stemhold and Hopkins, the termina- 
tions are pulfated, and the clofing fyllable bears the 
laft ftrefs or accent, as it is with our heroic line. 
But this is not the Iambic line of the Latin, for that 
has no ftrefs on its laft fyllable, the laft ftrefs being on 
the antepenultimate. And although it is faid to be 
not proper in general writing to clofe our fentences 
with a monofyUable, ftill in this refpedl we find the 
rule fo often broken in our Englifh Pfalter, that it 
might reafonably be thought there was no fuch 
rule. Hence it may be naturally conceived, if thefe 
oriental tunes were to travel in concord and com- 
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fort in company with the Englifh language^ not a 
little ingenuity would be required to fit them to- 
gether in harnefs. Such^ then, of thefe oriental 
tunes as would bear a transformation of (hape, it 
is eafy to fuppofe could be adapted to the new 
Pfalter, and would keep their place in the quires ; 
and that fuch of thefe tunes which could not be fb 
transformed would ultimately fall into defuetude : 
and this refult actually tranfpired. That tune 
which is now called Tallis's Chant, and put for- 
ward in all books and by all writers in the van- 
guard of all chants, and as the one holding the 
higheft place of honour, although as to its a<^ual 
notes it is truly Oriental or Gregorian, yet in re- 
fpedt to its rhythm and the number of its meafures 
is no way Oriental or Gregorian. The nation, 
therefore, was in this fituation, — here was a new 
Pialter compofed in rhythms repugnant to the only 
Pfalter tunes then known, or indeed then in exift- 
cnce. Further, the Church was in this fituation, — 
thofe of the old priefls that remained were familiar 
enough with the tunes, but then the tunes had not 
been adapted to the fongs, and in this refpedt each 
prieft was left to do as well as he could. Of courfe, 
if a man poflefled no great delicacy of ear for the 
rhythms of his language, or became defperate from 
the very emergency of the cafe, and would there- 
fore invent and rely upon fuch final accents as " // *' 
in the word falvation^ or " with *' in the phrafe 
** glad in Him with Pfalms," or " My " in " faw 
My works," many of the difficulties would vanifti* 
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But fuch a law of uniting the old mufic to the new 
Pfalms could never lafl, nor did it ; for not only 
the fcholaftic mind^ but the national mind was on 
all fides oppofed to it. It took generations to 
create the fyftem which now governs our profe 
Pfalmody in the Church, and it was not made a 
certainty until it was decided to adopt one form, the 
form of our heroic line of poetry as the unalterable 
framework of our Englifli Chant. 

But the people were in no temper to wait; the 
more efpecially fo, as a new and hitherto unknown 
thing had jufl arifen, and afforded them to do what 
they wanted, i. e. fing the Pfalms : for the very 
fame year that produced the new Book alfb pro- 
duced a metrical verfion of nearly one-third of the 
Pfalms in the rhymes and meafures of our ballad 
poetry ; and by the time the new Book was revifed 
and getting into general ufe, the metrical Pfalter 
appeared. The metrical Pfalter at once met the 
feelings of thofe who objedted to the '* chatter and 
gabble,** as it was called, of the fong of the profe 
Pfalm ; it met alfo the feelings of thofe to whom 
refponforial finging was an aS of Judaizing, and 
who confidered it a ** toffing and trolling" not to 
be borne under the new Difpenfation. And, again, 
it met the feelings of thofe who defired little or 
no trouble in the matter ; for it was no trouble to 
perceive, when there was prefented a ballad Pfalm 
with the notes of the tune at the head of it, that 
the compofer of the tune had been fo careful as to 
put only one note to a fyllable, and that there was 
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the fame time to all the notes. And, laftly, the 
mental aft required for perceiving the law of poetry 
lying in the Hebrew Pfalm in our Prayer Book — 
a law only traceable in the ideas not the outward 
framework — is a very different thing from the im- 
pulfe or emotion which a man feels in pofTefling 
the Hebrew fong in fome familiar meafure of the 
vernacular. Therefore, there was not only an in- 
difpofition towards receiving the profe Pfalter in 
fong, but an attempt, nay, an adlual flruggle, to 
fuperfede it altogether for the metrical Pfalter. 
We find, year after year, the Archbifhops and 
Bifhops diligently and pertinacioufly inquiring ** if 
the Ce Deum, the Canticles, and the Ipfalmg were 
duly faid or fung ?" And it is notorious, that whilfl 
the fingers in the quire were finging the profe 
Pfalm or Canticle, the people were no lefs adlive 
in finging the fame Canticle or Pfalm, in its ballad 
form, to fbme ifbchronous tune in the nave. In- 
deed fo flrong was the feeling that the fame thing 
happened in the Chapel Royal; for Dr. Richard 
Watfon, a friend and contemporary of Dr. Cofin, 
tells us that, when celebrating fervice in the Chapel 
Royal, jufl as he commenced the Te Deum^ to his 
utter aflonifhment, fome one flarted with 'the me- 
trical Te Deum, which the congregation took up 
with great fpirit and determination. All thefe cir- 
cumflances, taken together, are amply fufHcient to 
account for a Pfalter without fong in all places 
where there were no appliances for fuch fong. It 
mufl never be forgotten, no priefl could ever get 
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anything in ipending his time and talents in learn- 
ing to fing ; nor was there any Pfalter with the 
chants appended thereto which he could purchaie^ 
were he fo inclined. The quires in mod parifh 
churches had been deilroyed, and the voluntary 
principle in that day was by no means the general 
principle ; nor will it be in any day if the givers 
and labourers are to have fmall condudt in the 
matter, and no control over it. Hence the people 
were helpleis, and refigned the Pfalter to its fate. 
But it is not too much to fay, that, in the prefent 
day, no man of education or right feeling would 
dream of reading the odd verfe of a Pialm in com- 
pany with fome hundreds of his fellow-creatures, 
if he had not been trained to do this thing when a 
little child. The adtion he has acquired is a habit 
gained when he was a boy ; and as the boy he did 
it eafily and promptly, for then he did not read it, 
he intoned it. No one has ever yet. heard a com- 
pany of children in Church read a Pfalm . Children 
know better ; they permit themfelves to be guided 
by nature in thefe matters, and if they cannot 
have a tune, at all events they will have a tone. 
But the boy when turned into the man, however 
fearlefs and cheerful his delivery of the Pfalms as 
boy, finds that, although from habit he fees no im- 
propriety in reading the Pfalms, he can no longer 
exhibit the fame fpirit or the fame joyfulnefs. To 
thofe grown up in years, and who are unaccus- 
tomed to the divifional labour of reading a Pialm, 
no ufe, no pradice, can ever create the habit ; and 
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it is not Angular that, in places unconnedted with 
our Church, wherever this refponforial reading 
has been attempted it has utterly failed and died 
away. One great reafbn for this failure is, that 
in many, if not moil, of the public places of wor- 
(hip, beyond the pale of our Church, there are no 
children ; for a feparate fervice is provided for the 
children, and the abfence of children ever makes 
this reading of the Pfalms moft unmufical and 
moft melancholy. Let anyone enter a Parifli 
Church and notice the lively efFeft that attends the 
delivery of the Pfalms where there is a large fchool, 
the under-tone of the grown-up part of the con- 
gregation is merged in the intone of the children. 
Let him afterwards go to a Proprietary Chapel, 
where there are commonly no children, and mark 
the aftonifliing difference of the delivery of the 
Pfalms by a well-to-do and well-drefled grown-up 
congregation. In this cafe the clerk difplays a 
power of oratorical acquirement which, how much 
foever it may redound to his credit and induftry, 
is no compenfation for the untutored fong in which 
the child revels, and which is the only grateful 
and pleafing fubftitute for the noble Song of the 
Church which fcience and art, reafon and imagin- 
ation, have extracted and built up from the fimple, 
natural, and fundamental law feized hold of by the 
child. 

But times have changed ; the rhythms of our 
language are now fettled, and more particularly 
the rhythms of the Common Prayer ; the know- 
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ledge of mufic has wonderfully increafed, and there 
are not now many who would fay, ** I know ab- 
folutely nothing of mufic/' It is not neceflary to 
prefs the propriety of finging the Pfalter, or the 
duty of finging the Pfiilter ; the fa<5 is admitted on 
all hands : all that is aflced is, ^^ How (hall we 
fing it ? — Show us the way — Let us try — We wifli 
to try." Like everything elfe, there muft be fbme 
inftruSion, fome explanation of principles, fome 
trial, and fome pradlice. No one now can be 
found to objedt to finging the Temple Pfalms 
becaufe they were fung in the Temple, or becaufe 
it is the pradlice of Catholic Chriftendom to imi- 
tate that example ; but there are many who would 
ftrain an effort to accomplifh this end, when they 
refleft that it is an ordinance revealed from God, 
and therefore one of the means by which man re- 
ceives the Divine adlion on himfelf. It is of all 
parts of worftiip that which renders mofl: aftive 
the feeling and imagination, and merges the indi- 
vidual in the whole, fo that the whole becomes as 
one body. It fatisfies the intelledt ; for if there be one 
partof Holy Writ more teeming with high thoughts, 
more overflowing with defcriptions of the charadler 
of the Almighty, more abounding with the dec- 
larations of our need and wants, it is the Book of 
Praifes. At the early period of the world, when 
the world was young, we know that men did hold 
diredl intercourfe with the Deity ; we (hould nat- 
urally expedl a revelation from fuch a courfe ; it 
was the age of life and fpiritual life ; and fo it con- 

£ 
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tinued until apoftacy and iniquity led to its cefla- 
tion. Now revelation is a much more fatisfaftory 
communication of God's will. His truth, and His 
ways, than any written account of thefe can pof- 
fibly be ; the written word may be mifunderftood, 
the oral revelation not fo. So long as oral revela- 
tion continued men muft have underflood and did 
underfland the Divine nature and the Divine will. 
But in thefe days it is in the Church and its worship 
that its members receive right and juftapprehenfions 
of the Deity as an objedt of adoration ; it is whilft 
in the aft of this worfhip that we are brought into 
His immediate prefence. In one fenfe we are as the 
angels in heaven, becaufe then we are engaged in 
the very aftivities in which they are engaged. Fur- 
ther, here our fpiritual as well as intelledlual nature 
receives frefli imprefs and reprint of the Deity, 
and we awe into reverence, melt to obedience, and 
kindle into holy love ; and mainly fo becaufe our 
engagement is an engagement of the God-life. 
The reception of any of God's gifts is an adt, fo 
to fay, of the paffive will ; but the aftive will is 
a development of the new-life given us, and a 
cherifliing of that life. Our free agency in this 
matter produces increafe of love, faith, truft, and 
confidence in God ; and it is this activity which 
places us in diredt communion and connexion with 
God. Now if the wife and beneficent Creator 
of our being revealed at any time a fpecific method, 
a certain order to be adopted in His worfhip, and 
more particularly in the ufe of a volume of won- 
derful poetry, of which it is not too much to fay. 
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that it now (lands in the place of that oral reve- 
lation which was wont to be, but now not ob- 
fervable ; have we any right to take this volume 
into our hands and ufe it diredlly contrary to its 
revealed ufe ? Are any of us wifer than David who 
made thefefongs under infpiration, who fet tunes to 
them, and when fo doing, not lefs under infpira- 
tion ? For we are told in all that he did, he did it 
according to the commandment of God ; and we 
know he did it according to God*s own good plea- 
fure. Are any of us wifer than Mofes who created 
and continued the Song of the PaiTover, and efpe- 
cially gave the Song of the Rock as his dying 
legacy to thofe whom he fo much loved ? Surely 
any departure from a known law muft involve 
fome retention, poflibly fome lofs of the Divine 
grace ; for not to do that which contributes to life 
is to do that which prevents life ; and to come out 
of that which is a fellowfliip with the angels in 
heaven is to deftroy the bond of fuch fellowfliip, 
and to bring into oppofition and ineffably degrade 
our humanity, when by a true obfervance of the 
law we might raife ourfelves, in fome fenfe, to an 
equality with them. 

It will be found that finging the Pfalms was the 
intention of the compilers of the Prayer Book ; for 
although a curfory examination of the Rubrics 
might raife in the mind fome doubt as to this prac- 
tice, a further and clofer inveftigation will lead to 
the refult that thefe learned men never contem- 
plated any fuch departure from the cuftom of the 
Univerfal Church as that of reading a Pfalm. 
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In the Rubrics there are many words ufed of which 
the efflux of time has changed their meaning ; and 
the modern reader puts on them a diflFerent con- 
ftrudlion from that intended by thofe who ufed 
them in the period of the Reformation. 

And this remark brings us to a review of the 
terms ufed in thefe Rubrics, and the general inten- 
tion of the Fathers of the Reformation in their 
retention and infertion in our Englifti Prayer Book. 
The firft dire6lion is, that 

" All things fhall be read^xAfung in the Church, 



etc." 



Then, that 

" The Pfalter (hall be read through, etc.** 
And that 

" The Gloria Patri (hall be repeated, etc." 
The Service is moreover entitled, 

" The order of Morning Prayer daily to be faid 

and ufed." 

The Sentences are to be read with a loud voice ; 

the Confeffion to be " faid " of the whole congre- 
gation ; the Abfolution to be " pronounced" alone : 
here the people to " anfwer" Ameriy and alfo at the 
end of all other prayers. For the Lord*s Prayer 
the firft EngliKh Rubric was, " The Prieft (hall 
begin with a loud voice ;" the prefent Rubric is, 
** The Minifter fhall fay the Lord's Prayer, the 
people repeating it with him and wherefoever alfo 
it is ufed in Divine Service." Then^likewife he 
fhall " fay," " O Lord, open Thou our lips," and 
the word Anfwer follows, without any diredlion 
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who is to anfwer ; and thus the words Prieft and 
Anfwer, or Minifter and Anfwer appear through- 
out the Book whenever thefe excerpta from the 
Pfalms prefent themfelves, evidently demonftrating 
that, as far as concerns thefe portions of the fer- 
vice, there could arife no doubt who was to anfwer 
and what was to be the manner of the anfwering. 
Of the (Henite erultemUS it is ordered, '' Then 
fhall ht /aid or fung this Pfalm, except on Eafter 
Day and on the nineteenth of the month, when it 
is not to be read here." " Then (hall follow the 
Pfalms, and at the end of every Pfalm and the end 
of Benedicite, Benedidtus, Magnificat, and Nunc 
dimittis, (hall be repeated the Gloria Patri." The 
Te Deum is to be faid or fung, and fo the Bene- 
dicite. The Second LefTon is to be read, and after 
that the hymn Benedidtus, except when that (hall 
happen to be read in the chapter for the day, etc, ; 
and fo as to the hundredth Pfalm, The Apoftles* 
Creed is to be faid or fung by the Minifter and 
People, except on fuch days as the Athanafian 
Creed is to be read ; and on turning to the Atha- 
nafian Creed, it is ordered that the Minifter and 
People fing or fay it. 

Here, in this fliort compafs, we find the ufe of 
the words Jingj fay^ ready repeat y pronounce y and 
follow, and all applied without any apparent or ne- 
cefl&ry variation in their meanings, if we except 
(which, however, may be thought unneceflary) the 
word repeat with reference to the Gloria Patri. It 
has been fuppofed, from the apparently indifcrim- 
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inate ufe of terms, if judged of by their prefent 
meaning, of fuch contradidlory import, that it was 
never the intention of the compilers of our Service 
Book to preferve the fundamental lavir of the ref- 
ponforial ufe, i. e. the ancient Church fbng or unity 
tone between celebrant and thofe who anfwer. 
There can be no queftion of the ftrong defire of 
the Puritan party to lay afide, and, if poflible, de- 
ftroy the union tone and other refponforial mufic 
of the Daily Office ; for this party was ftirewd 
enough to fee that to change the ancient mode of 
delivering the refponfes was to deftroy the ancient 
forms of worfliip. And fuch was the aim and objedl 
of the Puritans, for it was contended that this cut- 
ting the fervice, as they defcribed it, into ** fcrips, 
fhreds, and patches," and reducing the Minifter, 
or Apoftolic Prophet, as they termed him, into fuch 
a nonentity that he could only deliver half a prayer, 
and in fa6t pray not at all, without the aid of the 
people, was utterly incohfiftent with every order 
of Chriftian worfhip (hadowed out in the New 
Teftament. But that our compilers had no inten- 
tion of getting rid of the refponfes, or other con- 
gregational anfwers in the Liturgy, is evident from 
the fad:, that, as they carefully efchewed manufac- 
turing a Service Book, fo they carefully avoided 
the manufafture of rubrics. They had the utmoft 
afFedtion for the really old portions of the Offices, 
and defired to retain as much as poffible the accuf- 
tomed manner of their order and diredion. 
There are parts in the Latin Offices that are 
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without guidance as to their delivery; they had 
been fung from time immemorial between the ce- 
lebrant or hebdomadarius and the quire and the 
people, and long before the very exiftence of this 
Latin Book. It was not thought neceflary, when 
creating the Latin Book, to affix any inflrudions as 
to the delivery of thefe parts, and therefore our 
compilers alfo declined to invent rubrics for which 
there could not be the flighteft occafion. Had they 
been inclined to invent new terms, or fpccifically 
to confirm the ufe of the old terms, to fhut out 
two or more, and fet up a clear and diftinft mean- 
ing to fome two or three, which they might have 
conceived fufficient for all purpofes, no one could 
have caft on them any blame, and perhaps much 
doubt and controverfy would have been avoided. 
But as in the Latin Books we find the terms can-- 
tarcy canerey dicere^ legere^ repetercy fequiy and pro- 
nunciare^ fo we find in our Book the terms Jingy 
fajy ready repeat y pronounce y znA follow on with. 

The word dicer e — Anglice, to fay — was the ver- 
nacular term for the celebration of Divine Service ; 
*^faid his Cvttdiyfaid his Pater-nofter, ^/V the Te 
lucis, Veni Creator, Miferere, Ora, Ave Maria,'* 
are phrafes met with in all the poets from the days 
of Chaucer to the prefent time. The well-known 
line in Milton's Lycidas affords an opportunity for 
Dr. Warton to append the note, " the verb to say 
was a technical term for the performance of Divine 
Serviced But as there muft ever be, and ever was, 
a diverfity of appliances and means for the celebra- 
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tion of Divine Service, fo there muft be varieties 
of this faying ; for it is manifeft the celebrant in a 
fmall village, the celebrant in a large and well- 
populated parifli, the celebrant in a priory, mon- 
aftcry, or an abbey, was not the fame celebrant 
in means and refources. Perchance in the village, 
or fome little chantry, he was fingle-handed, and 
had to take the whole fay and anfwer upon him- 
felf ; a practice which was never intended by our 
compilers ; for unlefs three perfons at leaft be pre- 
fent, the ordinary rule is not to celebrate fervice. 
But this was not fo before the Reformation ; for in 
Fox*s " Book of Martyrs" there is a defcription of a 
prieft faying fomething alone, and he is afked, 
" What are you doing there ?'' His anfwer was, 
" I fing for a foul ;'' thus ufing the word fing 
fynonymoufly vfi\h faying and praying. It would 
be natural and reafonable to find in the Church 
every poflible adaptation of her fundamental princi- 
ples to the circumftances and exigencies of human 
nature. We might juftly expedl to find in the little 
fandtuary of the lonely hamlet as much, in degree, 
put in requifition for the honour of God, as could 
be found in the chapel of the monarch or the quire 
of the minfter; and however apparently great 
might be the variation, yet there would be found 
one certain and abiding law uniting together and 
upholding the propriety of thefe variations. Again, 
fome allowance was to be made for the phyfical 
conftitution and condition of our being; and a 
fervice celebrated in the middle of the night, or 
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at the firft dawn of day, could not be expedted to 
realize the grandeur and variety of thofe which 
took place after funrife, in mid-day, or at vefpers. 
Hence, for this ftate of things arofe a liberty of 
aftion, but always involving one principle; and 
this liberty gave rife to the introdudlion and ufe 
of certain words, fuch as we have feen above, which 
muft be taken to be exponents of one fyftem, only 
varying in degree according to furrounding cir- 
cumftances. We know there was no fuch thing 
as the recitation of fervice in the ordinary tones 
of convcrfational or commercial life, and that the 
fay was fome particular fay of the Church fong, 
which came afterwards to be called the plain-tune. 
That the plain-tune or plain-fong was not one in- 
variable fort of fong is manifeft from the Injunc- 
tions of Queen Elizabeth, who, when (he ordered 
it to be ufed in all parts of Divine worjhip^ never 
intended .that the fong of the ConfeJJion was to be 
the fong of the Creed^ the fong of the Lord's 
Prayer to be the fong of the jubilate y or the fong 
of the Kyrie eleifon to be the fong of Te Deum lauda- 
mus. On the contrary, the Rubric which ordered 
the Epiftle and Gofpel to be fung in plain-tune j 
after the manner of diftindl reading, fhows that 
there was even fuch a variation in plain-tune that 
the Epiftle and Gofpel might be read in this way, 
i. e. fome fort of plain-^tune which was not after 
the manner of diftindt reading, and that even this 
diftindl reading, clothed in plain-tune, was not or- 
dinary converfational or commercial reading. 



k. 
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Had all thofe portions of the Book been printed 
over again, i. e. in parallel columns, which the 
people arc enjoined to fing or fay, the duty of mak- 
ing the anfwer would have appeared more obliga- 
tory, and a Arifter attention might have beendrawn 
to thofe parts of the fervice which fo conftantly fall 
to the people. Indeed, if all perfons prefent made 
it a pra(5Hce to keep Ulence, it is plain that after 
the voice of the celebrant there would be a com- 
plete paufe. Nor can it be urged that the employ 
of one perfon, under the title of a clerk, can in any 
way abfolve all others prefent, who are equally as 
much enjoined to refpond as the individual fet up 
vicarioufly to perform for them this duty. The 
1 8th Canon directs that " all men, women, and 
children, fhall fay audibly with the minifter the 
Confeffion, the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and make 
fuch other anjwers to the public prayers as are 
appointed in the Book of Common Prayer ;" and 
the 14th Canon direfts that " the Common Prayer 
fhall be laid or fung diftindly and reverently ; " 
and the 15th Canon orders that ** the Litany fliall 
be faid or fung when and as it is fet down in the 
Bookof CommonPrayer," — anda wifh is expreflcd 
that every houfeholder dwelling within half-a-mile 
of the church Ihould come or fend one at the leafl 
of his houfehold fit to join with the minifler in 
prayers. The Rubrics are addreflcd to miniiler 
and people, the obligation is upon all ; for the aiS 
of worlhip is co-operative, and as binding on the 
anfwerer as the celebrant ; indeed, the celebrant is 
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oftentimes only the leader of the hemiflich. The 
people have their rights as well as their duties ; and 
the celebrant has no right to adopt a mode of de- 
livery which fhall flop the voice of the people, for 
they afTemble together to render thanks, and thefe 
common or public thanks are conveyed in an out- 
ward vocal refponfe and are the aft of one body. 
But nothing can be held inviolable if in any par- 
ticular private judgment may come in and contro- 
vert cuftom, depofe authority, pour contempt on 
pofitive injunftion, and habitually negledt acknow- 
ledged pradice. 

In the conftrudtion of the Book of Common 
Prayer, the dignitaries of our Church engaged on 
that work evinced a great tenacity for the ancient 
ways and the cuftoms of old ; they had " reverence 
unto antiquity, and were more ftudious of unity 
and concord than of innovations and new fangle- 
nefs." Our bifhops defired no new way^ and in 
giving dired:ions to the celebrant and the refpond- 
ents, they have fimply ufcd, in Englifh, terms em- 
ployed in the Rubrics of the Latin Book* There- 
fore we find the words Jing^ fay ^ read^ etc., becaufe 
in the Latin Book are the words canere^ dicere^ 
legere^ etc. In the Latin Book we find the word 
dicere applied alike to Invitatories, Pfalms, and 
Canticles, for example : — 

Invitatorium femper dicitur, etc. 

Hymnus femper dicitur ^ etc. 

Pfalmi dicuntuTj etc. 

C antic a dicuntur^ etc. 
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Verfus femper dicuntuTy etc. 

Ad omnes horas noSlurnas et diurnas femper 
cum Pfalmis dicuntur ant ip bona. 

Refponforia dicuntur^ etc. 

Hymnus Te Deum dicitur^ etc. 
Thefe extradls are taken from the DiSiionnaire 
des Ceremonies et des Rites facr is par UAbbe Boif- 
fonnety and fimilar examples could be adduced 
with refpedt to the words canere, legere^ etc. But, 
in the language of the Latin Book, dicere was ufed 
to mark the well-known common tone of the 
Church, and legere^ to mark a mufical recitation 
equally familiar, fuch as the tone of the Leflbns, 
the Epiftles, and Gofpels; thus our Rubric, which 
diredts that the Leffons, the Epiftle, and the Gofpel 
are to be fung in a plain-tune^ after the manner 
of diflinft reading, was rendered by the tranflator 
of Queen Elizabeth^s Latin Prayer Book, Lee- 
tiones epijiolce et evangelii Jimpliciter et naturali tono 
in modum perpetuce diSlionis diJiinSli leguntur ; but 
of other portions it appears that Pfalmi canuntur^ 
Magnificat canitur^ Canticum Simeonis canitur^ 
Letania et fupplicationes cantandce^ etc. 

The yjovdsfay^fing, etc. are to be taken in the 
fenfe in which they were ufed and underftood by 
the ecclefiaflics of all epochs up to the time of the 
Reformation. To fzy was toj^ in fbme fort of 
plain-tune; to readvf2i% ^^f^y in fbme fort oi plain-- 
tune ; to fing was to /ay in fome continued melody 
of plain-tune ; and there was ^fay oiplain-fong for 
every part of the Church Service. The fimpleft 
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and loweft form of this manner oi faying was the 
continued ufe of one fuftained tone, which, in mod- 
ern days, has been called the intone or monotone ^ and 
forms a found of unity and concord that enables 
the refpondents to anfwer the hemiftich of the 
verficle or that of the Pfalm ; to take up the pre- 
cent, the Vox precurrens in the Confeffion, the 
Lord's Prayer, and the Creed ; and to continue 
and render perfedl the invocations, deprecations, 
petitions, and interceflions of the Litany ; and to 
conclude and confirm the Orations, CoUedts, and 
Thankfgivings in the fervice. It was ufed in all 
churches where there were no quires ; hence arofe 
the term the ** Parochial ufe ; " and on all days of 
humiliation, and efpecially during holy week, it is 
adopted in moft high churches, fuch as cathedrals 
and collegiate minfters, as a token and fign of 
mourning and lamentation. Thus that order which 
in one place is a neceflity, is taken and applied 
fpecially in the other as the garb of iackcloth and 
afhes, of penitence and ibrrow. 

To a right underftanding of the diflSerent old 
Latin terms ufed by the compilers in our prcfent 
Rubrics, it is neceflary to know what they really 
meant in Church fong when applied to Celebrant, 
Quire, and People ; for it is certain where the 
people are told to readj or where the quire are 
told to read^ it was never intended they (hould read 
after the manner ufed by the celebrant in the 
Leflbns, the Epiftlc, or the GofpeL We fliould 
hardly believe our ears if on entering St, PauFs, or 
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the Abbey at Weftminfter, we found the congre- 
gation and quire faying the Creed in the plain- 
tune of the Kyrie eleifon. Again, we find the word 
fay applied to Anthems, Canticles, Pfalms, Te 
Deum, and other portions of the fervice which are 
commonly and ordinarily fung in all places where 
there are quires ; and there is no man breathing 
but would think it very ftrange if the finging of 
Pfalms pointed to be fung, and the finging of the 
Hymns and Creeds was to be eftopped on the ground 
\)[i2X faying was not finging. It is efiential, there- 
fore, to know the true meaning of thefe terms ; 
not that it really affeSls the conduB of the quire or 
the anfwer of the people^ in all the verfes and fuffr ages 
of which the celebrant has to deliver the firji part 
alone ^ and the quire and people to take upy continue ^ or 
reply to ; for in thefe portions of the fervice the dire ca- 
tion SAY(?rsiNG is never applied to the refponfe. There 

IS NO SINGLE RESPONSE WITH SUCH A DIRECTION. 

In fadt as there are nodireftions in the Latin Books, 
fo there are none in the Englifli. The Latin 
Books, however, have the mufical notation, whilft 
with the Englifh this notation is in a feparate 
volume. To this unfortunate feparation of words 
from their mufic may be traced the caufe of all 
diflferences, all doubts, and all controverfies. 

The Litany, as a refponforial Office, ftands in a 
difl?erent fituation, and to this Office there are 
rubrics, and it was printed at firft with its mufic. 
But the Rubrics appended to the Litany of 1544 
deferve alike quotation and obfervation : " And it 
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is to be remarked that that which is printed in 
black letters is to h^faid orfung^^ (although printed 
with the Archbifhop's adoption of the old Litany 
tone) " of the Prieft with an audible voice, i. e. fo 
loud and fb plainly that it may well be underflanded 
of the hearers : and that which is printed in the 
red is to be anjwered^* {anjhvered^ of courfe, in the 
tones the Archbifliop had provided) ** of the Quire 
foberly and devoutly/* 

I have not taken upon myfelf a difcuflion of the 
diftin£t meaning of all thefe words, except fo far 
as they appertain to the Anfwer of the people. It 
is of fmall importance, io to ipeak, in what way 
are read or pronounced the Sentences, Exhortation, 
Leflbns, Epiftle, Gofpel, and fuch parts of the 
fervice which the people have no fhare in de- 
livering ; ftill, indiredlly, the queftion is of fbme 
importance, as bearing upon the mind and under- 
ftanding of the congregation ; and, in this view of 
the cafe, the opinion of Bifhop Cofin is as inter- 
efting as it is valuable. On the Rubric, " And 
to the end the people may the better hear in fuch 
places where they do fing, there fliall the leflbns be 
fung in a plain-tune y after the manner of diflindt 
reading," the Bifhop's note is thus ; " And this 
is the rcafon that, in places where they fing, all our 
prayers" (meaning every part of the fervice) " are 
fung in a plain and audible tone" (i.e. not in a con- 
verfational or talking tone). " Reading hath not the 
force to affeB and Jlir up the fpirity which a grave 
manner ofjinging hath ; and finging, if it be not 
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tempered with that gravity which becomes the 
fervants of God in the prcfencc of His holy Angels, 
is fuller of danger than of edification. Therefore 
hath our Church moft prudently appointed the 
leflbns and prayers fo to be fung, as may make 
moft for the dignity and glory of God*s high and 
holy fervice, and be alfo a means to inflame men's 
affedtions^ to ftir up their attentions^ and to edify 
their underftandings^ which is anfwerable to St. 
Auguftine's defire when he wiflied for the refti- 
tution of that cuftom which Athanafius was wont 
to ufe. Slut leSiorem tarn modico vocis jkxu jubebat 
fonare ut pronuncianti vicinior foret quam canentiJ"* 
Our compilers did not lay afide the Church tone 
in the delivery of the leflbns ; but they did not in- 
tend to continue the modulus or change of tones 
which marked the Roman way of reading the 
leflbns, and which was in ufe in this country ; and 
to this way of reading does Bifliop Cofin allude 
when giving his opinion of the Rubric : " Then 
fliall be read two leflbns diftinftly with a loud 
voice, that the people may hear ; " for he writes : 
" In the Church of Rome they were wont to fing 
them modulate^ and fo they ufe to do ftill, which 
how ancient a cuftom it is I cannot tell ; but fure 
it cannot boaft of many years" (meaning, of courfe, 
the modulated fong of the leflbns), ** for thus writes 
Durandus, in his Rationale ^ that lived not long ago : 
LeSliones quoque injingults horis tam noSlurnis quam 
diurnis dicuntur^ et dicitur leStio quia non cantatur^ ut 
Pfalmus vel hymnus^fed legit ur tantum. Illic enim 
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modulatioy Ktc fola fronunciatio quaritur. So finging 
of leflbns (what commendation fbever it may have, 
as I myfelf miflike it not), is not to ancient as the 
plain reading of them according to this rubric and 
appointment of our Church/* And thefe Rubrics, 
thus explained by Bifhop Cofin, demonftrate that 
Cranmer was only carrying out the feeling of his 
mind exprefled in his letter to Henry VIII., 7th 
Odtober, 1 544, wherein he writes, ** That the fong 
about to be made be not full of notes, but as near 
as may be, a note only to every fyllable.*' In 
his opinion it was poilible fb to arrange the new 
fong that it could be ** fung as diftinfibly and de- 
voutly as be now fung" (i.e. 1544) " the Venite, 
the hymns TeDeum, Benedidhis, Magnificat, Nunc 
dimittis, and all the Pfalms and Verficles : and alfo 
the Gloria in excelfis, Gloria Patri, the Creed, 
the Preface, the Paternofter, and fome of the 
Sandlus and Agnus.*' Further, this letter, together 
with the Rubrics, clearly prove Cranmer would 
make no change from that which was already 
right, and Marbecke*s work, which appeared fix 
years after this letter, gives fo corredt a form for 
the Hymns, Refponfes, Gloria Patri, Creed, etc., 
that even Guidetti and Palcftrina, twenty years 
afterwards, were glad to take them as enfamples 
for the corredtion of the Roman curfus mufic, — a 
tafk which had been afiigned them by the PontiflF 
himielf. 

The ufe of the term to read deferves ftill further 
confideration. The Rubric diredts that the Litany 
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ht fling or /aid; bat tbe note prefixed to tbe five 
prayers which end the Matins' Office declares it 
(hall be read. Bat that this reading is not the 
reading of ordinary inflexion is evident firom every 
diredion to be found for its celebration. Refi^r to 
the form and manner of ordering of Deacons and 
PrieflSy the Rubrics are thus : '' Then the Bifliop 
(hall, with the clergy and people preient, fng or 
fay the Litany with the Prayers.** And hiftory tells 
us that, at the confecration of Archbi(hop Parker, 
— z ceremony to be remembered as one of the firft 
high a^ of the Reformation, fince he was the 
firft Archbiihop of the Reformed Church, — ^the 
Bifhop ele£t of Chichefter fang the Litany, the 
quire following him with the refponie. And 
from the form ufed at the Coronation of James L 
we learn that the Litany was prcccnted by two 
bi(hops, and the anfwers given by the quire ; and 
two bifhops did the &me at the Coronation of 
Charles I. And we find, at this Coronation, the 
anfwef to the furfum corda in the Communion 
Office, " habemus ad Dominum," is affigned to the 
precentorfhip of the two bifhops thatjingy (bowing 
that in high celebrations, wherein the Archbifliop 
is the celebrant, two Bifliops generally lead the 
refponfe. And in the Coronation of James I. we 
fee the Archbiftiop was diredted to begin the 
hymn " Veni, Creator Spiritus,** and the quire to 
follow on and fing it* At the Coronation of George 
IIL the Litany was fung by two Bifhops, the 
quire finging the anfwers with the organ. 

Again, although the Pfalter is ordered to be 
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read through once every month, the term read 
means Jlng^ and that the Pfalms were to be fung 
in the manner that they had been pointed to be 
fung. The Rubric to the ^tXiXttf running thus, 
" Then fhall he fung or /aid this Pfalm, except on 
Eafter Day and on the 19th of every month, when 
it is not to be read here, but in the ordinary courie 
of the Pfalms," confirms this rendering of the 
word ** read;'* for the notion that the Venite is 
to be fung as an Invitatory Pfalm, and not fung 
when taken in courfe as a daily Pfalm, is too ab* 
furd to be entertained. Furthermore, if the fong 
of the Pfalms was to be deftroyed, the Reforma- 
tion did not rejiore to the people their right of par-- 
taking in this ancient and important part of public 
worjhip ; for nothing can be clearer than that from 
the earliefl times the whole congregation, in fome 
way or other, joined in alternate Pfalmody and 
Pfalmody of every kind. 

With regard to the anfwer of the people, it con- 
fifts of two kinds ; that of which the tones have 
been written down, and that which has never been 
. written down, at leafl by authority ; and, with re- 
fpe(3: to this point, Bifhop Cofin very properly ob* 
ferves : " It is an ancient ufe for the people to 
anfwer the minifler, but the Book docs not every-^ 
where enjoin and prefcribe every little order what 
fhould be faid or done ; but it is taken for granted 
that people are acquainted with fuch common 
and things always ufed already. Let ancient cujlom 
prevail, the thing which our Church chiefly in^ 
tended'' 
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Adting upon this principle, let us take the Con- 
feffion, to be faid of the whole congregation after 
the minifter. The Confeffion is not a refponfe in 
the fenfe of a verficle, nor is it a hymn or a creed ; 
but it is more as a prayer falling under the rul6 
that guided the delivery of the Lord's Prayer, 
which, like the Confeffion, is to be faid of all peo- 
ple; and as our compilers declined to take the 
modulus of the Paternofter, fo they alfo rejefted the 
more difficult modulus of the Confeffion ; and as 
the Lord^s Prayer is always given upon one tone^ 
fo, there being no law to the contrary, the Confef- 
fion muft come within the fame expreffion. As 
I have before mentioned, there are flight varia- 
tions from this ufe; but I am of opinion the 
adoption of one tone for the Confeffion is the befl: 
manner for its delivery, and more in confonance 
with the fpirit and intention of this part of our 
fervice. The next point in the Anfwer of the 
people is the Amen to this Confeffion, of which 
there are two modes in ufe, the firft continuing 
the tone, the fecond by falling to the femitone 
below and returning to the key-found, I am of 
opinion that the continuance of one found until 
the conclufion of the Lord's Prayer is the beft 
order, for fuch an order more decidedly marks the 
humble acknowledgment of offences, prayer for 
mercy, and the promife of amendment ; it alfo 
keeps up a continual feeling of folemn humiliation, 
which fufFers no change until the commencement 
of the verficles. The Amen to the Abfolution 
follows the fame law as the Amen to the Confei^ 
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fion. So alfo the Amen of the Lord's Prayer, 
which in Marbecke is diredled to be fung to one 
found. 

With the refponforia or Pfalmi refponforiiy there 
could never be any doubt as to the manner of their 
delivery. It is the Anfwer of all the people, who 
promife here and undertake for themfelves that 
they will not fit ftill to hear the Pfalms and hymns 
read only to them as matter of their inftruftion ; 
but that they will bear a part in them with the 
celebrant, and keep up the ancient cuftom of fing- 
ing and anfwering them verfe by verfe. 

In the Latin Service thefe verficles are delivered 
in the accu domed tones, fuch as are ufed in our 
Church, but without harmony, and without any 
enlargement of the rhythms. Our Tudor Chapel- 
mafters not only allied thefe tones to noble har- 
mony, but increafed the time of their delivery by 
a breadth of rhythm, which, from the time of its 
creation, has placed the Englifli way of opening the 
Matins' Office very far ahead of all other Offices of 
the kind in any other country whatfoever. The 
people promife that their mouths (hall £how forth 
God's praife; and truly the mufic is in keeping 
with the nature and charafter of the promife. 

The evidence for finging the profe Pfalms is 
incontrovertible. The old chants appear in Mar- 
becke, Barnard, Low, Clifford, Playford, and are 
fpecifically mentioned by Dr. Nichols, by Bifhop 
Wetenhall, and are never lofl fight of by the 
many commentators on the Book of Common 
Prayer. After the Refloration there grew up in 
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the Chapel Royal a ufe of fome new chants which 
were of the fingle form, and about the year 1720- 
1730 there appears the introdudtion of the double 
chant. And from the Reformation there feems to 
have remained the practice of finging the feledtion 
of Pfalms for the day to one chanty although there 
is no diftinft record of the fa6l fave that apparent 
attempts were made to efFed: a change, and to 
adapt each Pfalm to its appropriate chant* This 
change would be a work of fome labour and re- 
quire great care, for the Pfalms are fo varied in 
emotion that, if the principle be fully followed up, 
many Pfalms would demand feveral chants to ex- 
prefs their change of feeling. The double chant 
was, no queftion, created to avoid the tedioufneis of 
(o many repetitions of the fingle ; but were the 
pradlice to arife of giving each Pfalm a feparate 
chant, the fingle chant would in all probability 
once more take its pofition. There is this to be 
advanced in favour of a fixed chant to each Pfalm, 
that it would tend to a refloration of the fingle 
chant in all Jhort Pfalms, where, indeed, the 
adoption of a double chant is often very infelicitous 
— it would referve the double chant for the long 
hiflorical Pfalms, and create a certainty of what 
was to be fung — a mofl defirable gain, and which 
is now endeavoured to be fought in our cathed- 
rals by fixing the chants for the days of the month 
— a move, at all events, in the right direftion ; and 
laflly, purge the chant-books of all fuch chants as 
it is not defirable fhould remain at the difpofal of 
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thofe whofc tafte, learning, and experience, would 
be fafer and better exercifed in a diftindl order 
than in a general difcretion, or rather abfolute 
licenfe. 

A grievous miftake was made, in the firft in- 
ftance, in not allying the mufic to the Pfalter. In 
the prefent day many attempts have been made to 
remedy this miftake,and almoft every month u(her$ 
in a new Pfalter, with a new method of chanting, 
to a new fet of chants. A Pfalter with its mufic 
plainly fet down, in a way which would at once 
commend itfelf to the underftanding of the people, 
would, indeed 9 be a great boon to the Church ; and 
wherever it is thought proper that the congrega- 
tion fhould (hare in the finging of Pfalms^ it is 
manifeft fuch a book would greatly afiift in creating 
and preferving a fimple flyle of congregational 
chanting, and poilibly caufe a realization of that 
ancient form of Pfalmody fo glowingly defcribed 
in the pages of Bingham and other writers on the 
early Church. 

According to the firft Prayer Book of Edward, 
the lejfms were to be delivered in the ordinary 
lejfon tones; and according to that of Queen 
Elizabeth, their delivery would come under the 
'* modeft fong to be ufed in all parts of the Com- 
mon Prayer." According to the prefent Book, 
they are to be read diftindtly, with an audible voice, 
— ^an order which in faft is no new order, but a 
mere tranflation of the firft Rubric of 1 549, and j(b 
it has been confidered in all our cathedrals. 
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The TV 'Deum is to h^faid or fung. lo places 
where there are quires it has always been fung ; 
and, indeed, it would be ftrange if this glorious 
hymn, fb often fung on the battle-field, at our 
Coronations, on Thankfgiving Days, and other 
high celebrations, fliould have been degraded by 
the lois of its fong, and this country to have made 
itielf remarkable, throughout Chriftendom, for the 
preiervation of the refponfbrial fervice and the 
banifhment of the fong of the Te Deum. 

There are two modes of finging the Te Deum ; 
one the feflival way, in which the mufic is left to 
the quire, and of a character beyond the general 
ability of the congregation ; the other, the more 
fimple manner, in which it is allied to one or more 
chants. Where there is a daily fervice this change 
on the Sunday to the feflival form is a grateful 
variety. The canticle Benedicite ftands without 
direction ; but it is fet out to its mufic in M ar- 
becke's work, and has always been fung from the 
time of the Reformation to the prefent day. The 
hymn BenediSius appears without any order for 
its ufe, and in this refpedt flands in the fame fitua- 
tion as the Pfalm-verfes and fome other portions 
of the Morning Service, — acircumftance which has 
been accounted for in the ex trad: from Bifhop 
Cofin. It is fet out to a chant in the Book of 
Marbecke; it appears with its mufic in Day's 
Book; and almofi: every compofer of any eminence, 
who may have fet the Hymns and Canticles of the 
Morning Office, has taken care to include the Bene- 
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didbus in his fervice. The very fadt of its appear- 
ing without diredtion manifefts the intention of 
our compilers not to introduce any new mode for 
its ufe ; and it is to be regretted that it does not 
more commonly take the place of the looth 
Pfalm^ the more efpecially fo as this Pfalm was 
only intended to fupply its place on certain par- 
ticular occafions in the ecclefiaftical year. 

There is alfo no direction with refpedl to the 
looth Pfalm. Its metrical form and its metrical 
tune are peculiarities to the Englifh nation^ and it 
would be moft flrange to hear that although one 
ought to fing, 

an people tW on eatt!) no ntoelU 

one ought not to fing, 

2D be jopful m tbe Hom, all pe Ianti0 : 
Nettie tbe ilotD tottb glannefs, ann come 
tefote 1^10 ptefence tottti a fong. 

In truth, fuch a Pfalm ought not to iland in need 
of any Rubric as to any queftion of a fong. 

The Apoftles' Creed, in the Book of 1552, is 
diredled to be faid by the minifler and people 
{landing, and fo in that of 1 559 ; but in the prefent 
Book it is ordered to be fung or faid. As it is to 
be fung by the people and presented by the cele- 
brant, it follows the order of the Lord's Prayer, 
and is not to be fung to the old Latin Creed tune, 
but in the precentor s tone, in a manner fimilar to 
that of the Lord's Prayer. 

We now come to a fimple tranflation of parts 
of the ancient Latin Service, to which there are 
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the words as rcfpedb the celebrant, *' Pronounce 
and fay ^^ and with refped to the people the fingle 
word ** Anfuoer.*^ The celebrant £iys, 

Clie Lorn lie tottb pou ; 

and the word Anjwer follows to the reply, 

9nll tDtt^ t^p fptnt. 

If there be no tone given the people, either on 
the part of the celebrant or fbme precentor or 
quire to lead the people, it is plain there would 
be a dead flop in the fervice, the more efpecially 
fo as the celebrant goes on with the words. 

Let U0 prap* 

And then follows, without any direction whatever, 
the lefler Litany, divided in this way : — 

Lorn, Iiatie mere? upon n0. 
CbrtS, Iiatie mercp upon U0. 
iLom, Iiatie metcp upon u0* 

The Book of 1549 orders this little Litany to 
be ufed thus : — ** Then fhall be faid daily through 
the year the prayers following, as well at Even- 
fong as at Matins-" As there was no new order 
with regard to its ufe, and as Marbecke, under 
Cranmer's fandtion, publiflied it with its Latin in- 
tonation, and as from that time to this it has ever 
been fo fung in eyery church where there was a 
quire, there can be no difficulty or doubt relpeding 
what is to be done herein. It was one of thofe 
things* as Bifliop Cofin writes, of which there was 
no neceffity for an order. In thofe churches where 
it is read in the conventional voice of fociety, the 
Cbrijie eleifon is ufually inaudible, and the continuity 
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of the prayer, and the intenfity fought to be gained 
by the repetitions, utterly loft. The Litany tones 
give time for the exhibition of the fpirit of the 
prayer and for the emotion of the congregation. 

As to the Lord's Prayer, in the Book of 1549 
the celebrant is directed to fay it. In 1552 it is 
ordered that the minifter, clerks, and people fhall 
fay it. So alfo in 1559 and 1661. If it is to be 
faid in the one founds the celebrant fimply precenting 
it, it fhould be delivered in fome uniform rate of 
utterance in the vox clara^ or loud voice — an evident 
allufion to the order of tone fo familiar to the 
Church, fo neceilary to the people, and fo eflential 
for retaining the flow of the one voice from the 
congregation. 

The SuflFrages or Pfalmi refponforii which fuc- 
ceed are in the 1549 Book, divided between 
Prieji and Anfwer^ and fo alfo in the 1552, 
1559, and 1 66 1. Marbecke felt no hefitation in 
afligning the ancient intonations of the Church 
to thefe Pfalm verficles, and they have remained 
in ufe unto this day. If there be any beauty, 
any folemnity, any fervency of devotion in mufic, 
fuch qualities are to be found in thefe moft ex- 
quifite prayer tones. They are the foundation of 
all mufical recitation ; and, Angular to fay, wher- 
ever great emotion is fought for in the recitative^ 
every compofer of any eminence, from the earlieft 
times to the prefent, feeks refource in thefe moft 
heart-fpeaking cadences. If there was any diffi- 
culty on the part of the congregation in adopting 
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them as their own, it is poffible fome objeftion 
might be raifed to their continuance in the Church. 
It can only be urged, as the Bifliops faid to their 
opponents in the Savoy Conference, *' We never 
heard of any fuch objedtion, and fee no reafon for 
any change." They are clearly, perhaps, the moft 
ancient cadences exifting in the world ; they are 
heard all over the world ; and, fingular to (ay, they 
lie at the root of the cries of our ftreets; and 
although John Knox could difpenfe with the ref- 
ponforial offices and the prayer tones in his Church 
fervice, the latter have not been forgotten, and are 
ftill to be heard in the ftreets of the Scottifli me- 
tropolis. 

There now only remains to notice, as efpecially 
belonging to the people, the Amens to the Orationes 
or CoUefts, which, if not properly given in ref- 
ponfe, this clafs of prayers is imperfedl. The 
Prayers are to htfaid^ and fo alfo the Amens ; and 
the only bond of unity is the prefervation of the 
fame found with which the prayer commenced, 
and with which it ought to end ; for fuch was the 
ancient manner, and fuch is the manner ftill ex- 
ifting in *^ all places where they fing," i. e. where 
there are quires. 

Such, then, is the Office of Morning Prayer, 
which, with the exception of the introductory part 
and the Collefts at the clofe, is a fucceffion of in- 
fpired poetry, Pfalm verficles, Pfalms, Hymns, 
Canticles, refponfive Litany, Creed, which in the 
older Books pafTes as a Doxology, the whole divided 
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between the celebrant and the people; io much 
{oy that both parties feel themfelves as one^ and that 
to feparate them is to deftroy the Office. The 
celebrant leads or precents with the people — ^hedoes 
not pray for them, but with them — he afks God 
with the open lip, and the congregation aflent to 
the requeft that the mouth may £how forth His 
praife. The invitation is to " fing unto the Lord,** 
to praife God, becaufe all Angels, the Chcrubin 
and Seraphin, are continually fo doing; and the 
fervice is one of gladnefs, for they come before 
His prefence with a fong. That this mafs of 
poetry was fung when firft turned into Englifh, 
we have the record of Archbifliop Cranmcr him- 
felf. For it fhould be remembered this fervice was 
tranflated into Englifh during the reign of Henry 
Vni ; and Cranmer, in writing to the king, (0(3. 
7, 1 544,) five years before the appearance of the 
firft Book of Edward, informs the king that " the 
new fong to the Litany could be fung as diftindtly 
and devoutly as was now fung the Venite, Tc 
Deum, Benedid:us, Magnificat, Nunc dimittis, 
Pfalms, and Verficles.** 

The Office of Evening Prayer, or Even-fong, is 
fo precifely fimilar to that of the Matins* Office as 
not to require any fpecial comment. 

The fecond Service is that of the Litany which 
appeared in 1 544, but which had been preceded 
by other publications, in which diffisrent parts of 
the fervice had appeared in Englifh. Marihall's 
*' Primer,** a. d. 1 535, contained the Lord*s Prayer 
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and the Commandments; and Bi(hopHilfey*s** Pri- 
mer" of 1539 the Matins and Evcn-fong in much 
the fame ftate as the firft Book of Edward. The 
Englifh Litany is, perhaps, the fineft extant, and is 
formed out of Refponfals found in the Apoflolical 
Conflitutions, the Oriental and African Liturgies, 
the Weftcrn, and the ancient Liturgies of York 
and Sarum« 

Archbifliop Cranmer himfelf applied the mufic 
which had been for centuries allied to the Latin 
Litany. This fong he defired (hould be continued 
with the ufe of the Englifli Litany, and in faft it 
continues to the prefent day. Heylin mentions 
the finging of the Litany in the Englifli tongue at 
St. Paul's Cathedral on the i8th Sept. 1547, the 
fingers kneeling half on one fide and half on the 
other ; the direction being that the prieft and quire 
fliould kneel in the midfl of the church, and fing 
or fay the Litany. And we find Archbifliop Cran- 
mer, in the fecond year of Edward VI, making 
inquiry in one of his articles ^' whether the Litany 
had been fung or faid in any other place but upon 
their knees in the midfl of the church." 

Perhaps no part of the new Service differed fo 
much from the old as this Litany. Previous to 
the Reformation, the Or a pro nobis was not very 
quietly or very reverently taken up by the quire 
and congregation ; and from the Articles of In- 
quiry and Injundtions ifTued by Archbifhop Cran- 
iner and his immediate fucceflbrs, it is evident it 
was confidered very defirable that the Litany (hould 
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be fung in the place as ordered, in the manner as 
ordered, and that the people fhould aiTume a more 
devotional way of participating therein than had 
been the previous cuftom. Even in the ceremony of 
ordaining Deacons, the Prayer Book of 1552 (2nd 
Book of Edward VI.), care was taken to exprefs 
a diilind: union of quire and people ; for the Rubric 
declares that the bifhop, with the clerks (meaning 
the quire, for the quiremen were then clerks) and 
people fhall fay or fing the Litany; a Rubric 
which in our prefent Prayer Book runs thus : — 
** Then the Bifhop fhall with the clergy and peo- 
ple prefent fing or fay the Litany/' 

There is an interefting engraving attached to 
Sparrow's ** Rationale," where all the parties en- 
gaged in offering up the Litany are reprefented as 
doing fo " after the accuftomed manner ; '* a phrafe 
which appears in the Rubric preceding the prefent 
Commination Service, where it is ordered, ** The 
Litany ended according to thtaccujiomed manner, the 
prieft fhall," etc. and which demonflrates that fome 
certain cuflom v(^$ intended to be fet up with 
refped: to this part of the fervice, and that the 
cuflom had been univerfally adopted. Among the 
Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth of i559» is one 
that " the priefls with other of the quire fhall 
kneel in the midfl of the church and fing or fay 
the Litany, to the intent that the people fhall hear 
and anfwery The Latin Litany being a proceffional 
fong, rendered thefe direftions the more neceffary* 
Queen Elizabeth, however, upon all fblemn occa^ 
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fionSy retained the proceflional ufe of the Litany. 
Thus at the inftallation of the knights of the garter 
the Litany was always fung in procefEon. On St. 
George's day her Chapelmen fang the Litany as 
a proceffional. On the 24th November, 1588, 
her Majefty attended at St. Paul's Cathedral the 
thanklgiving fervice for the definition of the 
Spanifli Armada, and on entering the church the 
quire fang the Litany in proceffion. When at 
Canterbury Cathedral, Cardinal de Retz, who was 
in attendance, obferved of the mufic, *' I think 
no prince in Europe, not even our holy father the 
Pope, ever heard the like.*' At the confecration 
of Parker, Archbifhop of Canterbury, the Bifliop 
of Chichefter fang the Litany, the quire re(pond- 
ing; and we find this archbifhop directing that 
*' the children in Eaflbridge Hofpital fhould fing 
the Litany in the chapel three times a week with 
loud voice ; " and further, amongfl his Injundtions 
he orders that in rogation days of procefEon 
fhould be fung or faid the two Pfalms beginning, 
**Benedic anima mea,'* etc. (Pf. 103 and 104), 
together with the Litany and Suffrages, etc. 

The Litany confifls of two parts, the firfl of 
which is of fix divifions. The firfl part, the in- 
vocation and addrefs to the Holy Trinity, is exceed- 
ingly ancient, and is always found with its mufic. 
That mufic is the mufic now fung to this part of 
the Litany in the Englifh Church. Then follow 
the Deprecations, which the people make perfed: 
by refponding : — 
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^pare us, goon Lorn* 

Then follow the obfecrations with the anfwer, 

(2^000 HorD, Delttiet us. 

And then the interceffions, which the congregation 
render complete by the words, 

Wlz tefeec^ C^ee to beat us, gooD iLotD. 

After fucceed the two remaining divifions, invoca- 
tions to the Son as the Lamb of God, and thofe 
invocations to the Holy Trinity which appear in 
the lefler Litany. Thefe two divifions are mere 
tranflations from the Latin ; and the fame mufic to 
the Latin in the older days of the Church is ftill 
fung in our churches at the prefent time. 

The fecond part of the Litany opens with the 
Lord's Prayer, which the people are to (ay, the 
prieft precenting it; after which are the Pfalm- 
verfes, thus, 

Frieji. © iLotD, Deal not toitft u» after out 

0n0. 
Anfwer. jSeitftet tetoatD u» after our ini^ 

qutties. 

Then follows a Prayer, to which, in place of the 
ufual refponfe oi Amen^ the Verficle, 

2D Horn, artfe, !)elp U0, anD Deliver us for 
Cbp name'0 faiie, 

is appended without diredion. — Now fucceeds 
another fliort Prayer, and the refponfal, 

2D lorD, arife, ^elp uiet, anQ Deltoer m for 
C^tne honour* 

A change takes place, and the Gloria Patri oc- 
curs, the firft part having no order attached to it, 

G 
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whilft the fccond part is introduced by the word 
Anjhver. This is immediately followed by ten 
Verficles or Suffrages, the firft eight without any 
diredlion whatever. To the ninth is prefixed the 
word Friefiy and to the tenth the word Anfwer. 

Now it muft be manifeft that if this were a 
new compofition, to which the Englifh had not 
been familiar, there are no direftions for a due 
explanation of the manner of its celebration ; but 
when it is remembered Archbifliop Cranmer him- 
felf had put the mufic to every part of it, and has 
left record of the induftry and care beftowed on 
his work ; that it was publiflied by authority by 
the king's printer, and that every poffible expla- 
nation was given as to the mode of its celebration, 
and that thofe portions which appear without guide 
or diredion are portions at that time as familiar 
as houfehold words to every branch of the com- 
munity ; it can be no matter of furprife that fb little 
was given in the way of precife diredtion. But 
had any new way been contemplated, had any va- 
riation from old cuflom been intended, had a dif- 
ferent and altogether oppofing method of delivery 
been refolved on, it is beyond queflion there would 
have been mod clear and diftind: orders upon the 
fubjeft. 

There was to be one great difference in the 
celebration of the Litany, and that was this : it was 
no longer to be a procejjional fongy no longer a walking 
chant ; but it was to be celebrated in the body of 
the church by prieft, quire, and people, all hum- 
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bly kneeling upon their knees. Every precaution 
is taken, every inquiry is made that this new re- 
gulation be complied with ; but all other matters 
were left untouched. Now, as the mufic of the 
Litany is more varied than any other part of the 
fervice, unlefs the changes had been well known, 
much difficulty would have arifen ; and as no fuch 
difficulty ever did arife, and all the mufic now ufed 
in our cathedrals and quire -churches difplays a 
wonderful agreement, it is certain that there never 
was any difagreement as to the mode of its cele- 
bration, and that in all places where there were 
quires the mufic prefcribed by the Archbiftiop was 
adopted without hefitation. The Rubric of the 
prefent day places the wor A fung before JaiJ, thereby 
giving the preference to finging over faying. 

It cannot be difguifed, that, where a body of 
men is found doing the fame thing day after day, 
there will arife a manner of performance, refulting 
from fuch conftant praftice, that may much tend 
to weaken the true fpirit and meaning of what 
they do. We may exped: to find that daily habit 
and daily execution have led to a celerity and def- 
patch not quite in ftrid: keeping with the true 
intent of the matter they are engaged in, and the 
• more efpecially fo when, out of church, thefe par- 
ties occupy themfelves in engagements totally un- 
conneded with the Church. It is from fuch a 
ftate of things that fome perfons, looking only at fuch 
exemplars as they fee before tbem^ are ready to ad- 
vance the opinion that the Litany fhould not be 
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fung; the fimple anfwer to this ftate of mind is 
an honeft admiflion that in many inftances the 
Litany is not fung in its beft way. The prayer 
tones of the Litany are the moft iblemn and afFeft- 
ing chain of founds that can be poffibly conceived, 
and they never fail in imprefling the mind when 
this Office is rightly and juftly celebrated. The 
abufe of the thing is no argument againft its proper 
ufe, and leaft of all, for the deftrudtion of that 
mufic which is as ancient as any chant pofleffed 
by the Weftern Church. Although it is not fought 
to defend the pradtice of fome modern quires, ftill 
fome flight, although infufficient excufe may be 
offered for its prevalence. The Litany is a long 
fervice ; it is an addition to the Morning Office ; 
and efpecially it is felt to be fo when the Com- 
munion follows; in fad: there are three fervices 
prefTed into one ; and if the time fhould come that 
it be introduced into the Evening, or Second Ser- 
vice, this tax upon the time will not be felt, and 
the Litany may, and probably will be one of the 
moft folemn and devotional fervices to be heard in 
this or any other country. 

The Office of the Holy Communion is com- 
monly divided into two parts, the firft ending with 
the Nicene Creed, the fecond with the Gloria in • 
excelfis and Benedidtion. The firft part opens 
with the Lord's Prayer, which with the Amen is 
faid alone by the prieft. Then follows the Colledt, 
to which the people refpond the Amen. Then-fuc- 
ceed the Commandments, with the Kyrie eleifon be-' 
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tween each, affigned to the people. As the Com- 
mandments are not in the Latin mafs, and are an 
addition by the compilers to our Office, and as the 
refponfe is beyond c^^^ion a refponfe of the congre- 
gation^ it is plain the mufic ihould be of the fame 
chara£ter, and cad in the fame form as the mufic 
to the Kyrie eleifon in the Morning Office. But 
however this may be, it is certain on no account 
whatever ought thefe refponfes to be allied to any 
mufic beyond the grafp and comprehenfion of any 
one perfbn prefent, and the finging of thefe res- 
ponfes to any pretty tune is a manifefl impropriety. 
It mufl never be forgotten that thefe fupplications 
are entirely in the fpirit of the old Litany; and 
therefore, if no Litany tone be ufed, flill the utmofl 
precaution fhould be taken to fecure their folemn 
delivery, and to avoid all fuch conceits and pueri- 
lities as are not infrequently found in certain col- 
ledtions of church mufic. 

It is to be noticed that the Nicene Creed is di- 
redted to he /aid ovfung^ the people flill flanding 
as before. The direftion in the Book of 1549 
was this : that the priefl was to fing the words, 3f 
bSltSttC tn one (ti^OOl, and the clerks (i. e. the quire) 
to fing the refl. This mode of finging the Nicene 
Creed, fo different from that of the Apoflles*, 
arifes from the circumflance that the Nicene Creed 
has pofTeffed for centuries its own peculiar mufic. 
And it was the principle with our compilers 
never to make alteration for alteration's fake, 
where there could not be any objection to olden 
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cuftom. Further, the Communion Service is the 
high Euchariftical Office of the Church, and the 
manner of celebrating the Nicene Creed ftands in 
quite a different iituation to the Apoftles' Creed ; 
and if not fung as a noble thankfgiving hymn, 
which it affuredly is, the firft part of the Com- 
munion Office is an office without any muiic at all, 
if we except the Litany refponfcs between the 
Commandments. To condenfe with thefe refponfes 
the whole oblation of mufic in the Euchariftical 
Service of the Church appears a very ftrange way 
of imitating the order of 1500 years. It was not 
fo when the Office was made ; it was never in- 
tended fo to be when the Book was iffiied : the 
mufic of the Creed was given, that mufic to which 
it had been allied for an uninterrupted feries of 
centuries, and fung in a Church ancient and glorious 
for many hundreds of years before Popery exifted. 
It is an oppofition to olden pra<ftice, a manifeft 
departure from the Reformed order, not to fing 
this noble Creed ; and not finging it creates a 
marked inequality between the mode of celebrat- 
ing this high Office and that of the Morning. The 
Nicene Creed, as a thankfgiving hymn, is the very 
counterpart to the Te Deum. To fing the one 
and not fing the other feems a kind of difreipedl 
for the higher Office, for which it would appear 
difficult to allege any reafon. It ftands in a joyful 
and exalted pofition, coming immediately after the 
Gofpel, and, for the ** comforting of fuch as delight 
in mufic," its delivery in fong affiDrds a never-fail- 
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ing freflinefs and delight, and brings this part of 
the fervice to an appropriate climax. The other 
portions of the Euchariftical Service, in the fecond 
part, which have their own peculiar mufic, are the 
Offertory f the Surfum corda^ the Sandtus, the Glo- 
ria in exceliis ; and to theie there are fbme who 
add the Agnus Dei, the finging of which was re- 
tained in the firfl: Book of Edward, in accordance 
with the ancient cuftom of the Weftern Church, It 
hardly need be remarked that thefe hymns, the 
moil ancient of all in the Chriftian Church, the 
very hymns of which moft is recorded of the jubi- 
lant and exultant manner in which they were fung, 
are now no longer fung in the Englifh Church ; at 
leaft the exceptions to this ftrange rule are not io 
numerous as could be wiflied. That the magnifi- 
cent hymn the Gloria in excelfis fhould be a 
comparatively unknown fong in this great country 
appears one of the anomalies for which it is im- 
pofiible to give any reafon. 

It was the intention of our compilers that the 
order of worftiip in the Englifh Church ftiould be 
one of common ad: between celebrant or clergy, 
and congregation or people. Such a form, it is 
feen, is apoftolic and evangelical, and thus does 
Archbifhop Cranmer defend his work. It is not 
only in clofe connection with the ufages and feel- 
ing of the earliefl: ages of Chriftianity, but with the 
ufages and feeling of every known order of worfliip 

from the revelation to man in the firft inftance of 
the neceflity of worfhip. This idea of worfliip in- 
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eludes, as its mofl appropriate and eflential form, 
the adlive co-operation of the people as one body 
— the exclufion of all egotifm, perfonality, fclfifli- 
nefs, and floth. The prieft is not to be the fubfti- 
tute for the people, nor the people the reprefent- 
ative of the prieft. Such a ft ate of things would 
be both unapoftolical and unfcriptural. As a con- 
necting link comes in the quire, neither reprefent- 
ative nor fubftitutive, but as leaders in the work to 
be done — the work of adoration, the labour of 
facrifice. But being a national aft — one in which 
the popular element is concerned — the work com- 
mences at the earlieft age poflible, and the training 
of childhood leads to a free utterance in prayer and 
thankfgiving, and accuftoms both mental and cor- 
poreal organs to this outward cxprcflion of the 
inward feelings. It cannot be denied when the 
man, as a child, has not been exercifed in the matter 
of the Prayer Book, and in its right way, that, as marij 
there may and muft be fome effort to overcome, 
fome pradlice to make familiar, and fome poflible 
prejudice to allay. It was never known that any 
one educated at any of the great fchools, where the 
opportunity was enjoyed of ftiaring in a fervice 
wherein was a co-operating quire, but could always 
with the utmoft pleafure join in the Offices when 
given in the tones and refponfes fo peculiarly their 
own. But it is not every one who has partaken 
of this high privilege ; and the poverty of the 
Church with refpedt to her mufic, and with refpedt 
to her fervices generally, proves a grievous draw- 
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back to a right prefentation of her order of wor- 
ship throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
The Prayer Book goes into the fanduary without 
being accompanied by a fingle note of mufic; and in 
this refpe<% the Englifli Book ftands without exam- 
ple in Chriftendom. Had it been a preaching Prayer 
Book, full of long prayers and intelledual legends, 
there might be fome palliation for fuch a ftate of 
things ; but being more than three-parts poetry, 
and continuing the poetical fongs of the Chriftian 
Church from its firfl rife, the omiflion is moft ex- 
traordinary. But even had the muiic been flip- 
plied in the pages of the Book itfelf, it would have 
flill gone into the Church in a way unexampled 
in the hiflory of our country. For in the priefl 
would there be one to whom mufic had formed no 
neceflary part of his education, although the bufi- 
nefs of his life was to be the proclamation of the 
new fong, the Song of Mofes and the Lamb ; and 
in the congregation would be found the fheep 
without the fhepherd, for in England there is no 
precentor, or cantor, as in the land of Luther, that 
marvellous man who faved the mufic in the Pro- 
teflant Church, and, in creating fuch muficians as 
Bach and Handel, led the way to Mozart and 
Beethoven. With the youth of the country this 
omiffion of the mufic in the great mufic book of 
the Church produces a fad refult. Unreality, with 
a child, is a fearful thing. A metrical pfalm is 
not a pfalm at all ; and the great hymns of the 
Church, in fad:, the only Chriflian hymns of an- 
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cient origin, the Tc Deum, the Creeds, the Glorias, 
ought not to be prefented to the youthful mind in 
a naked, dry, barren form, in defiance of their 
poetical frame, their hiflorical afTociations, and 
the injunftions furrounding them. The didadtics 
of the pulpit fhould not be enchained round the 
poefies and fongs of our worfhip ; or the Book, as a 
refponfbrial Service Book for man, woman, and 
child, will be, as far as refpefts its real earneftnefs 
and internal efficacy, annihilated and deftroyed. 
There is, however, a vitality in the olden refponfes, 
which, every now and then, the inftindt of the 
people feizes hold of, and occafionally it is reahzed 
and grows into activity. 

The abfence of the mufic is a ferious lofs in the 
natural elements of Chriftian devotion, and an ir- 
reparable lofs to the nation ; and its omiifion has 
led to the deftrudtion of national mufic and all 
compofition in its higheft form; for, unlefs the 
mufician knows the mufic of the olden Church, 
or that which ftands as its equivalent, he is per- 
fectly difqualified from holding any rank in the 
profeflion to which he has afibciated himfelf. The 
celebration of Divine Service without its mufic 
ever caufes an apparent coldnefs and tedioufnefs, a 
fenfe of wearinefs from accumulations and repeti- 
tions. Relief from thefe feelings has been fought 
in new forms of hymns, and the addition of a 
more life-uttering eloquence from the pulpit ; but 
fuch additions are not oppofed to, or inconfiftent 
with ancient and everliving truths. 
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It might be a queftion whether the continual 
feverance of the poetry and mufic of the Prayer 
Book would not tend to its ultimate deflrudion as 
a rcfponforial order; but, happily, an increafed 
attention to the beauty of worfhip has been ac- 
companied with fuch a revival, not a reconftrudtion, 
in the forms of our worfhip, as at once renders 
any fuch hypothefis no longer formidable. 

As the Book belongs to the nation, and is in- 
tended for the popular mind, many arguments 
might be advanced for its ufage in accordance with 
ancient practice and the intentions of its com- 
pilers. The great mafs of Englifh people only 
go to church on the Sunday ; it is the national 
holiday of Englifli humanity : the tired life fleeps, 
as it were, in forgetfulnefs of its chaftifements, 
penalties, labours, and diftrefles. Shall the Eng- 
li(hman*s Sabbath be lefs a day of reft and enjoy- 
ment than that of the Hebrew of old ? The Jew 
had his Song of the Waters, and fhall the Chrif- 
tian be without the fong of his Te Deum ? Shall 
there be nothing to fofter in the child an attach- 
ment to the fervices — nothing to keep his feet in 
the way to the courts of the Lord ? With him 
life is poetry, — the coinage of thoughts and feel- 
ings as they fpring up in bright fucceffion from 
the frefh fountain of his heart, — and fhall we turn 
the boy into an argument y his faith into a rational- 
ifm? Is he to fee and hear nothing which can 
afTociate him with the paft, — nothing to remind 
him of what his favourite poets have ever delighted 
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in, and told him of " in thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn ?" Is it all and ever to be 
teachings inculcating^ and nothing left to entwine 
round the heart ? Muft he find all the mufic of 
worfhip in his rambles *mid the gorgeous fcenes of 
Nature — in the daily matins and vefper fongs of 
the birds — ^and fee no trace of fimilarity in the 
Temple of man's own ereftion ? The truths of 
the Infinite are firft apprehended by the faculties 
of the feelings rather than by thofe of the reafon. 
A frigid, mechanical, confufed outline of worfhip 
is a fad blank to the mind and imagination of the 
child, and a dreary profped: for his maturer years. 
And is the man fo far removed from the child 
that to him none of thefe obfervations are applic- 
able ? It is the high privilege of the fcholar, the 
poet, and the man of high endowments, to con- 
tinue, in feelings ever like the child ; and in the 
memoirs of the departed great and good how often 
do we read the expreffion, that in this or that " he 
was like unto a child." 

The feparation of the mufic from the poetry of 
the Book has a mofi: deadening and difheartening 
eflfedt with regard to the Church cycle — the points 
of contrail ever rifingupin the courfeof theprogrefs 
of the ecclefiaftical year. What matters it whether 
the Benedicite be read in place of the Te Deum^ or 
the "Jubilate in place of the BenediSlus ; whether 
the Pfalms are thofe for Eafter or thofe for Afh- 
Wednefday ? The change in the charaBer of the 
mujic^ that which gives the Jirong feelings the greater 
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intenfityy is abfent ; and the congregation will 
not be coaxed into reading more joyoufly or 
more cheerfully any one time more than another. 
The Sunday feftival ceafes to claim a diftindlive 
hold over the Churchman. Chriftmas without 
carol, Eafter without antiphon, the Holy Af- 
cenfion without its fong, feeni fo many ftalking 
ghojis of their feftivals. There is no ftrength, no 
marrow or fatnefs about them. How is the na- 
tional heart to be Simulated through all its depths 
when communing with thefe fublime fadts, if the 
wondrous poetry of infpired hands revealing them 
is to be mumbled over and divefted of its fong ? 
Song is the ancient medium for conveying the no- 
bleft fentiments into the human mind : and here 
are the moft glorious tidings that human nature 
can be poffibly concerned with ; and is mufic to be 
forbidden ? And muft we have a minifter and a 
clerk to convey that to our hearts which one (hort 
melody would carry with a force, clearnefs, and 
dignity, at once annihilating fuch a ftrange duet ? 
Song fuits the national mind, and the rich myf- 
teries of the Chriftian religion are never ftronger 
or better prefented to that mind than when clothed 
in the flow of melody. 

It is difficult to confider fong but as the necef- 
fary companion of poetry in worfhip : in truth, 
the higher form of expreflion, a form peculiarly 
grateful to humanity. We muft ever bear in 
mind the different modes in which it may be le- 
gitimately employed. It may confift of the moft 
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exquiiite flrains, and thus bow down and captivate 
all the faculties of the devout and religious mind. 
If fuch be prefented as a mere ienfuous image, a 
refult from artiftic ftrength, a mere pleafurable 
fenfation, and not an integral part of worfhip ; it 
is an unreality, a decoration, which, however it 
may delight the imagination, breaks the chain 
which unites muiic to religion. When fuch flrains 
fpring up fpontaneoufly from the nature and cha- 
rader of the fervice, and both mind and imagina- 
tion feel a natural fympathy in their appropriatenefs 
and perfedtion of truth, they are then a valuable 
auxiliary, and will be found one of the greateft 
helps and encouragements in aflifting the wor- 
fhipper to raife his thoughts heavenward. To 
liften to beautiful mufic, incorporated with a fer- 
vice in a comparatively unknown tongue, is one 
thing ; but to join in the finging of Pfalms and 
Hymns, and occafionally to paufe from fuch exer- 
cifes, to liften to fome of the moft noble poefy of 
the Holy Bible, allied to drains created by the 
artift from a keen perception of the beautiful in 
the poetry, and a corred: defire to give it a higher 
intenfity of form through the means of his art, 
and thus connect the ideal of art with the reality 
of nature, is a totally and widely-diiFerent thing. 
It is* this legitimate alliance of mufic with the 
great fadts of the Incarnation that has given mufic 
its form and fpirit. There was no pathos, no deep 
feeling, in any inflrumental mufic until the reflective 
analyfing fpirit of the great Sebaftian Bach, tranf- 
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ported into his organ-mufic the ftrong paffionate 
expreffion he had found it neceflary to create y when 
attempting the defcription of the great fcenes of the 
Incarnation in his quire and congregational anthems. 
To take the Book of Common Prayer as an 
ordinal without mufic, and rely upon the introduc- 
tion here and there of a metrical pfalm or hymn, 
or an anthem, appears to be a pradtice not only at 
variance with the meaning and fpirit of this poet- 
ical ritual, but alfo in oppofition to all hiftory and 
the neceffities of our nature. Singing is the gift 
of our Creator — Bifliop Wetenhall defcribes it " an 
infpired gift ; '* and the duty of its right and beft 
employ flows from the very nature of the gift. 
We find it diredtly ordained in the days of David, 
and incorporated with the Mofaical order in a 
way which has exifted up to the pre fen t time. 
• The reafons for a declaration as to a fixed order 
are manifeft ; there was a neceflity for unity — for 
uniformity — that all might worfhip. Habits had 
to be created and the memory to be exercifed ; and 
the fliort phrafe of the refponfe — the character of 
the Semitic hemiftich — are to this hour the beft 
means for gaining this variety and realizing a 
general uniformity. Indeed, without fuch employ, 
it is difficult to conceive of any other great national 
form of worfliip — any mode whatever by which 
the thoufands who might and probably will be 
congregated in fuch churches as St. Paul's or 
Weftminfter Abbey could give continued txprcGion 
to their thoughts and feelings. 
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The Chriftian man is not auftere, floical, 
morofe, dead to earthly enjoyments, beauties, in- 
terefts, proprieties, relations, and aiFeftions. He 
is a real man, living a life of habitual cheerfulnefs, 
of chaftened gladnefs and joy ; a cheerfulnefs feed- 
ing not wholly on fpiritual things, but looking out 
alfo upon the world, its fcenery, its produdions, 
its {lores, its incidents, and its inmates ; and find- 
ing in its fearch, fights, fcents, and fenfations, rich 
augmentations of pleafure and exhauftlefs occafions 
of praife. He perceives in the work of the Creator 
an exquifite (tn(Q of the beautiful and a defire 
to delight the creature. Is it a fin to cultivate 
this fenfe of beauty, a pitiable weakneis to love it ? 
Is it piety to hate all mufic except the droning 
of a pfalm tune with a very equivocal title to the 
name ? Hath the Creator made the car with its 
delicate perceptions of harmonies and concords, 
and endowed the air with that fingular property of 
undulation, by which found is produced and pro- 
pagated, for no other end than man's ufe in opera- 
houfes, drawing-rooms, finging-halls, or the ftreet 
and way-fide? Is man the better Chriftian in 
affimilating himfelf to a ftock or a ftone ? And 
is he to be blamed or flouted becaufe he tries the 
Divine way in feeking calmnefs for the heart amid 
the perturbations of life — in kindling the light of 
hope and joy amid the ever-prefent deepening 
ihadows of mortality and decay ? 

Doth it tend to his edification to be ever doubt- 
ing and difputing touching the bright truths and 
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good practices found appertaining to the days that 
are pafled ? Can he be found more induftrious, 
^lo^e (hrewd, more intelligent in the avocations of 
ordinary life, and yet with no induftry to fpare for 
the acquiring a familiarity with our noble fervices 
purchafed with the life-blood of fome of England's 
beft and holieft children ? It muft ever be held in 
remembrance that in the matter of the Prayer 
Book and its mufic it is a fimple queftion of love 
for the one and the other. In places where there 
are quires the mode of celebration is clear ; and all 
that is necefTary is to take care that thofe portions 
of the fervice which are the birthright of the 
people, the quire ihould fing in fuch a way as is 
poffible for the people to unite with them ; and 
this involves the duty on the, part of the people to 
take fome trouble in the matter and qualify them- 
felves for joining with the quire. Simple as may 
be the refponfes and chants which the quireman 
fings, ftill it has occupied him fome portion of his 
hours to realize, and it is furely not afking too 
much of any individual, however exalted, however 
humble in life, to ufe fome exertion in acquiring 
the ability to fing with him. It is lamentable to 
think that in fo many places in this country there 
are no endowments for the cultivation of Church 
fong. No prieft can gain cither honour or emo- 
lunaent in college from the ftudy of Church 
mufic ; it will never obtain for him a fcholarfhip, 
and poffibly may lofe him his fellowfhip. Thus 
the ftudy of mufic is feparated from the ftudent 

H 
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for the Churchy for it can lead to no tangible re- 
fult. If, then^ love be not the guiding principle^ it 
is manifeft that that which is not confidered an 
eflentiality or a duty on the part of the prieft will 
never take hold on the public mind as fuch eflen- 
tiality or fuch duty. But does not the abfence of 
a right love for the Prayer Book and its mufic in- 
volve the queftion of its ultimate continuance as a 
refponforial order of fervice ? Can that which is 
not real and true ever remain as an abiding fa£k ? 
So long as the people of this country felt no living 
intereft in the Book it mattered not whether it was 
fung or read. But that is not now the pofition, 
for it is undeniable that there is an increafing at- 
tachment to the ancient formularies amongft all 
clafles of churchmen. Nor indeed is this feeling 
confined to churchmen only ; for day by day there 
are announcements of the creation and growth of 
imitative ritual coUedions in many clailes beyond 
the pale of the Church. It is^ therefore^ moft de- 
firable that the Prayer Book ihould be altogether 
a book of integrity and truth ; and that it ought not, 
as far as refpeds its contents, to be a demonftra- 
tion of ancient ufe and order, and in its pradical 
application an utter departure from fuch ancient 
ufe and order. 

The public Ofiices of the Church are adapted 
and enjoined for common and univerial ufe, in 
which the people are required to join with one 
heart and voice. The prieft is no proxy, nor is 
the congregation an audience, for both celebrant 
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and people are equally concerned in the recitation 
of thefe ads of prayer and praife. A unity of 
voice is as much called for as a unity of mind^ and 
without the exiftence of the former there never 
can be one continued a<ft of worfhip. This con- 
tinued aft of devotion is not that of a long prayer, 
but a fucceffion of poetical extrafts from the Holy 
Scriptures, for the expreflion of which the eloquence 
of fong is far higher than that of fpeech, and to 
depart from this expreffion can only lead to inno- 
vations without limit, and the ultimate deilrudtion 
of the Book itfelf as a refponforial ufe. It is urged, 
by thofe who are oppofed to fcriptural and ancient 
order, that the national feeling is againft the re- 
fponforial ufe when exhibited in mufical expreflion, 
and that no inconvenience would arife were this 
expreflion to fall into defuetude. This is untrue ; 
for on every celebration of a coronation, a national 
thankfgiving, or any other occafion, when the 
Sovereign, the nobles, and the people aflemble 
together in fbme high church, the only mode of 
fervice then ufed is this fcriptural and ancient 
manner. There is the large quire, and the great 
orcheflra, and the utmofl care and attention is given 
that all points of the fervice be delivered in ac- 
cordance with well-known cuftom. Now it is 
not too much to fay, that if the proportion were 
made to celebrate thefe high fervices without 
fingers and inflrumentalifls, without the mufical 
fong and the time-honoured refponfe, there would 
not only arife a confufion, not readily allayed, as to 
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the manner of performing the fervice at all ; but 
there would doubtlefs be created in the general 
mind of the public a flrong feeling of diflatisfac- 
tion at fuch inroads upon the ancient pradtice of 
our Church^and fo great a lofs and deprivation of 
their rights and privileges. The prefence of a 
quire has ever been confidered a great and peculiar 
advantage ; and it is not a little fingular that thofe 
who are in the habit of attending cathedral fer- 
vice look down with fome degree of commife- 
ration upon thofe who through place and circum- 
ftance are compelled to fubmit themfelves to the 
lower form of parochial ufe. From the recent 
report of the Dean of St. Paul's, it is gratifying 
to know that the congregations attending the 
mufical fervices have been much on the increafe, 
and the large quire aiTembled at the evening fer- 
vices in Weftminfter Abbey has fhed a life and 
fpirit over thefc fervices which, no queflion, have 
proved of the utmofl fatisfadtion to the thou- 
fands fo continually congregated there. In parifh 
churches thefe happy refults are difficult to attain, 
and many unexpedted obflacles are found to arife 
preventing fuch realizations. But great improve- 
ment has taken place within thefe few years in 
mod of our collegiate chapels ; the quires have 
been enlarged, the organs improved, and far more 
attention has been be flowed upon the manner of 
celebrating the fervice. And this feeling has been 
participated in by many of the nobles and gentry 
of this country, for there are now many private 
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quires, and thefe have fecured unto themfelves 
confiderable reputation. 

In prefenting this brief fummary of the fafts 
relating to the poetry and fong of our refponforial 
Offices, care has been taken to avoid, as much as 
poflible, every theological queftion not intimately 
connected vsrith ritual matters. Many fuggeftions 
which may be fuppofed to grow naturally out of 
the argument have been left to the more able and 
more appropriate treatment of the celebrant and 
the divine. Thofe of my readers who intereft 
themfelves in the feveral points of Church Service 
are, no doubt, aware of the excellent works that 
have at different times appeared on the fubjedt. 
But in all thefe works there is the adoption of 
terms, and the application of glowing language, 
which fome are apt to mifunderfland, and others 
to receive with incredulity. And it mufl be con- 
fefled there will be ever a difficulty in the difcuf- 
fion fo long as firft principles are lofl fight of, and 
the matter is judged by that which is commonly 
feen and heard around us. For example, the very 
mention of the term the Church tone raifes in 
fbme memories the recolledtion of much that is 
folemn, exquifite, and delightful; whereas in 
others, not having enjoyed fimilar advantages, every 
recolledlion is of that which is undefirable and 
undevout. Again, the adoption of the term Choral 
ufe fuggefls with fome the grave and folid har- 
monies in which the prayer tones have been clothed 
by the compofers of the Tudor epoch : with others^ 
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an exhibition in which every principle of the 
rhythms of the EngliOi language is fet at defiance : 
and with a third clais^ an order of fervice which 
clofes the mouth of the congregation, and unre- 
fervedly delivers our prayers and doxologies into 
the hands of the quire. Thefe diverfe opinions 
are commonly current ; and until a greater atten- 
tion be paid to the matter of our fervices, and the 
principles which govern their order, fuch oppofi- 
tion in opinion will continue to exifl. The diffi- 
culty and confufion have arifen in the public mind 
from the rare prefentation of the truth, and the fre- 
quent exhibition of that which is its oppofite. It 
cannot be too often repeated that poetry is the ex- 
prefiion of a higher emotion than that appertaining 
to ordinary profe, and that fong is a portraiture of 
this emotion in a ftill ftronger and more vivid 
character. If there be found no more of meanings 
no increafe of emotion ^ in the ufe of poetry and fong, 
this refult mufl not be attributed to any failure in 
the principle, but from fbme grois error that has 
been committed in this union of the fymmetries 
of language and of fong : for if there be no juft 
increafe of emotive a6tion the harmonies of found 
may be faid to have failed in their true intent and 
meaning. The pradtice of a thing muft never be 
confounded with its principle ; and far be it from 
me to defend or even palliate all that in the pre- 
fent day pafies under the terms Cathedral fervice. 
Choral ufe, Gregorian plain-chant, and many other 
fuch ftrange terms as have been adopted to fofter 
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or difguife much that is as difagreeable as it is in- 
defenfible. It is painful to think that, with many, 
mufic is ufed not to increafe any particular emo- 
tion, but to banifli all emotion whatever, and wher- 
ever there is this falfe application of mufic, fuch a 
refult is certain to be attained. No one particular 
ilyle of mufic, no one particular melody, can be 
equally fuitable to all kinds of poetry — can be 
equally applicable to all kinds of emotion— can be 
equally exprefiive of all forts of hymns and odes : 
it muA be better fitted for one than another, and 
beft of all fitted to that to which it owes its crea- 
tion. There is the mufic of praife> and there is 
the mufic of prayer. The language of prayer is 
not the language of focial or intellectual life ; and 
had we not the open page of the Bible before us, 
it is difficult to imagine the exiflence of what may 
be called the vocabulary of prayer; for it is remark- 
able that, in prayer, when he who prays departs 
from a ufe of the prayer-language found in the 
Holy Scriptures, he may then be (aid to have 
ceafed to pray. But the fubjedt-matters of all 
human prayers are found in the Book of Pfalms. 
It is the very tranfcript of the foul, as well in for- 
row as in joy. There ftand the requefts for help 
and defence, for guidance and inftrudtion; the 
forms for penitence and confefiion ; the denuncia- 
tions againft the difobedient ; and the fure pro- 
mifes for thofe who walk onward in patience and 
endurance. There is in this Book an exprefiion 
of language fuited to every exigency in life, and 
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the conftant prefence of this language, in every page 
of our Prayer Book, renders the latter the Book 
next in value to the Bible itielf. 

However varied, however continuous, are the 
paflages of deep pathos and befeecbing expreffion 
found in the ancient Hymn-book of God's chofen 
people, there is no poffible doubt as to the manner 
of their adoption and ufe in the celebration of a 
national worfliip. Let reference be made to any 
of the Pialms, and what do we find ? As an ex- 
ample, I take a pafiage from the 40th P&lm, £iid 
to have been written by David, and by him direded 
to the chief mufician, — a diredion which implies 
not only the ufe of mufic, but, with fome com- 
mentators, the application of a particular order of 
melody. 



** Withdraw not Thou Thy mercy from me, O Lord : 

^ Let Thy loving-kindnefi and Thy truth alway preferve me. 

^^ For innumerable troubles are come about me ; my fins have 

taken fuch hold upon me that I am not able to look up : 
^^ Yea, they are more in number than the hairs of my head, and 

my heart hath fiuled me. 
^^ O Lord, let it be Thy pleafure to deliver me : 
^^ Make hafte, O Lord, to help me.*' 

Take another example, from the 5 1 ft Pfalm : 

** Have mercy upon me, O God, after Thy great goodnefs : 
^' According to the multitude of Thy mercies do away mine of- 
fences. 
** Wafh me throughly from my wickedne& : 
^^ And cleanfe me from my fin. 
** For I acknowledge my faults : 
** And my fin is ever before me. 
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'* Turn Thy face from my fins : 

^^ And put out all my mifileeds. 

*^ Thou (halt open my lips, O Liord : 

'' And my mouth fhall ihow forth Thy praife." 

This Pfalm, like the 40th9 is alfo dedicated to 
the chief mufician ; and I clofe thefe extra<fts with 
a few verfes from the 22nd Pfalm, infcribed to the 
chief mufician^ upon Aijeleth Shahar : 

^^ But as for me, I am a worm, and no man : 

^^ A very fcorn of men, and the outcaft^of the people. 

^^ I am poured out like water, and all my bones are out of joint : 

My heart alfo in the midft of my body is even like melting wax. 

My ftrength is dried up like a potfherd, and my tongue cleav- 
eth to my gums : 
^^ And Thou (halt bring me into the duft of death." 

It is impoilible to fuppofe that he who created 
thefe wondrous fpecimens of poetry could have re- 
figned them into the hands of a mufician^ unleis 
there was in exiftence fome marvellous agreement 
of the harmony of founds with the beauty of the 
words ; — fome melody, heart-appealing in its en- 
treaty, which would mark with a ftill higher feel- 
ing thefe expreflions depidive of the ntmoft depths 
of mifery and woe. 

Here is every proof, then, from the pages of 
the Bible, independent of any Office Book and its 
Rubrics, of the combination of poetry and mufic 
under circumflances that require no ordinary care 
in their union and expreffion. If it be granted 
that it is proper to adopt thefe Pfalms in Public 
Worfliip, the authority for the alliance of mufic 
with the poetry is co-equal with the authenticity 
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of the poem itfelf. And if the Pfaltns are to be 
continued as our national Hymn-book (for fuch 
they are, and fuch let us hope they ever will re- 
main), it is only through the medium of mufic 
that they can have their utterance from the na- 
tional mouth. Further, the diflemination of the 
truths in thefe Hymns, through the various coun- 
tries of the world, is one prominent feature of the 
prayers interfperfed therein : — 

^' God be merciful unto us, and blefi us : 

^^ And ihow us the light of His countenance, and be merciful 

unto us ; 
** That Thy way may be known upon earth : 
^^ Thy faving health among all nations.'* 

Now, it is indifputable that the united prayer 
of a whole nation availeth much (as in the cafe of 
Nineveh) ; and we ourfelves, from our appointed 
days of humiliation, acknowledge the benefits of 
fuch praftice. The prayer, therefore, I have quoted 
ought to be in its exprefiion a national prayer, 
and fo was it intended to be when inferted in our 
Church Book. But can it be pretended to be truly 
a national prayer, unlefs flowing from the mouths 
of the whole congregation, and by means of that 
order in fbng which has been tranfmitted to us 
from the days of David ? It is not for me to pur- 
fue the train of thought to which this fuggeftion 
gives rife ; but it is manifefl that if the urgency 
of fupplication on the part of the nation be right 
and proper in reipeft to this one prayer, it is 
equally fo in refpedt to all other prayers contained 
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in the Pfalter. It is only neceflary to add^ that to 
thofe with whom thefe fadts and arguments fail 
in making any impreiIion» fuch perfons are bound 
to advance not mere theories or hypothetical cafes, 
but ibme clear^ well-defined, practicable, and more 
excellent way than is to be found in the pages of 
Holy Writ, or in the accredited Office Books of 
all Chriftendom^ 

The refult of a return to the legitimate ufe of 
our Book of Common Prayer has been that of an 
increafed love and veneration for its contents, and 
it has been proved that this unity of voice is its 
beft and moft noble outward manifeflation. It 
needs only the aifociation of the mufic with the 
poetry of the book to render the refponfe a living 
reality, and convince the judgments, and enchain 
the feelings of all churchmen with refpedl to its 
wonderful beauty and variety. It would be an 
endlefs tafk to quote the opinions of learned di- 
vines on its value and perfedlion ; but this much 
may be urged, that thefe opinions have ever been 
grounded on the fuppofition that the Book was made 
forfong^ and naught elfe. For thefe diftinguifhed 
writers take the volume in its truth and integrity, 
and where its contents are directed to be fung, the 
argument proceeds on that point as if that were 
the faft. " I call to mind," fays Bifhop Taylor, 
" the pleafures of the temple, the order of her 
fervices, the beauty of her buildings, the fweetneis 
of her fongs, etc." 

** The fblemn praife of God in church mufic," 
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writes Bifhop Hacket^ ** hath ever been accounted 
pious and laudable, yea, even that which is com- 
pounded with art and elegancy." And Dean Com- 
ber aflures us that fuch mufic ** will calm our 
fouls, and gently raife our afFedtions, putting us 
into a fit pofture to glorify our Father which is 
in heaven." 

Let us never forget that one of the firfl records to 
be found of our faith out of the pages of the Bible 
is a record connedted with fong. It is from the 
pen of a Pagan, but one of authority, the pro- 
conful of an emperor ; and it tells us that Chrif- 
tians met together ** to fing a hymn [fecum invicem) 
to Christ as God." (Plin. Lib. x. Ep. 97.) 

Every writer will be found to advance that our 
Book of Public Worfhip is not one maintaining its 
hold on the national mind by abflradt theological 
formulas, but by common adls participated in by 
all prefent, and in forms intelligible to all, and eafy 
to be comprehended of all. Of all forms of worfhip 
it is the highefl, the mofl widely circulated, and 
the befl fitted for the purpofes defigned. ** I 
know no prayer neceflary," declares Bifhop South, 
^* that is not in the Liturgy, but one, which is 
this, that God would vouchfafe to continue the 
Liturgy itfelf in ufe, honour, and veneration in 
this Church for ever." 
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